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Deft hands wrapping a gift. Th fing ers 
of cigar makers. The practiced jestur 6 < 
of a traffic cop. These infinite! precise 
and subtle movements are seductive h 

J 

virtue of their constant repetition and 
sublimated refinement. Regularized fo-- 
efficiency, the gestures are beautiful in 
their mechanistic fluidity. 



( 
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Alicia Cheng 
STATEMENT 



Everyday experience can be seen as 
a performance where the pedestrian 
players take the stage and uncon- 
sciously perform with the practiced 
aplomb of veterans. 
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Alicia Cheng 
STATEMENT 



These fleeting spect^ 
to an expectant audieru 
mayenly be bri^^ 
But what if someone tried ' 
the poetic and epjiemera 
these subtle p^ jl spe 
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Alicia Cheng 
STATEMENT 



leact of describing even the 
nplest actions require a fusing of 

,;ord and action: an oral account may 
b st be complimented by a gesticula- 

or sound, a graphic icon may 

need a real time reenactmentto be 

fully understood. 



Alicia Cheng 
STATEMENT 



The retelling of any experience, ^ 
simple or those that defy descripti 0r 
often requires a mad combination 
of illustrative methods, creating the 

most vivid reenactment the teller 
can muster. 
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Alicia Cheng 
STATEMENT 



[ scnplivc strategies to quantify 

3 I i ved experience can range from 
universal representations of a gener- 
alized concept to hyper-inclusionary 
symbolic methods that seek to cover 
any and all possible variables. 
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Alicia Cheng 
STATEMENT 



, descriptive method aspires 

.mmunicate faithfully and 
,ntly through its own vocabulary, 
, accurately convey the lived 

;ience these languages must 

in tandem and compensate 
ne or the other fails. 



n o 



Alicia Cheng 
STATEMENT 



This matrix of methods cr ites a 
language: experience into 
turning the act of telling into an 
unto itself. 




ever. 



Begin Here 

Sarah Gephart 

, - or reward the correct way to b^p^^ rally ' 
lnstruct.ons. if followed, prom.se perfection ^ ^ ^ ^ gnd true 

socially or safely; the nght way to construct or assem ^ ^ ^ ^ sirnp | e and practical 

way They guide us through new experiences an ^ ^ actjons (how to se t up your 

little reminders (park here, walk now, twist to open^o ^ ^ Qf Qur everyday life . 0u t 

computer; tile your bathroom; learn a new dance s ^ scr iptthat reduces the decisions that 

of the complexity and confusion of daily life, instructions o step 2, step 3, instructions 

we naos, naake. As atra.ghttonward - 0" 

tmk down competed actions intoa s e r,es of known and stable steps. 

, ,i n ,»litiesofdrawninstructions:shapedarrows,dotted lines 

of time. Drawn instructions allow a level ot abstraction, K 

that photography does not. In the attempt to be dear, simple, and direct, I find the results are often 
humorous or inspiring ,n their sincerity. Their seeming lack of se.f-conscious design is nearly a 
design strategy in itself. In the complicated semiotics of design, instructions seem to represent a 
straightforward attempt to explain or present information. However, instructions cannot be viewed as 
transparent. Although they may strive for a kind of universal neutrality, the underlying style of the 
instruction conveys as much information as the surface message. 

Instructions clearly include the viewer. Cropped body parts, perspective, generic or abstracted fig- 
ures, and directive language speak directly to the viewers and allow them to place themselves within 
the picture or diagram. The depicted experience becomes the viewer's experience. Conceptually, I am 
fascinated by the idea of daily minutia being prescribed by someone or something, whether the 
instruction is a direct reminder to 'push' open a door, shake the orange juice container, or a subtle 
subconscious way that I tilt my head after looking through a magazine. 

As well as aiding users through lived experiences, instructions can also provide a fantasy experience 
for them. By graphically presenting a neat clean procedure, the v.ewer canteefreassured that their 

experiencewillbesimil a r-asinairpl a nesafetyinstructions.Whenextraneousdetailsareeliminated 
or simplified in instructions, they become both Pac-ia, r ^ A a • ... 

y Dotn easier to read and more inviting to the user With 

IfcWi instructions or guidebooks, the viewer can vicariously experience something that ntight be 

o u ,o,reacho r „pposite,„,hei rpr esen tsftuatio , :nstructjonsprovidepe f 

lives after an ideal. & 
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Wrigleg's Gum 

Sarah Gephart 
STATEMENT 

Before settling on instructions as the focus of my thesis, I saved a wrapper from a stick of Wrigley's 
Orbit chewing gum, Perhaps out of multi-lingual good will, the wrapper has an illustration depicting 
the proper method for disposing of the gum fig. 1. The drawing is a quirky mixture of abstraction and 
detail, the use of familiar symbols and creative pictograms all within a limited space and limited 
palette. Reading left to right a pair of light blue, femininely bow-shaped lips are suggestively parted 
to allow a dark blue dot to escape out the side (the gum). While the lips have a white highlight for 
glossy detail, the gum itself is abstracted down to a perfect circle. To the right of the gum-circle, a light 
blue arrow leads the viewer's eye to an identical blue circle (of the same size and at the same level as 
the first circle). This second gum-circle is placed on top of an outline drawing of a wrapper held 
between the thumb and index finger of a hand, You know that the rectangle in the hand is a wrapper 
because of the exaggerated serrated edge. The lips and the hand bear no visual similarity due their 
different styles, yet they are clearly linked by the gum. A second light blue arrow leads the viewer to 
the third and final drawing of a figure throwing a piece of paper into a trash can. The style of the figure 
and trash can are copies of familiar symbols seen on outdoor public trash cans. The abstracted 
human figure has a circle for a head, triangular arm and legs, and a torso which slightly separates 
from the lower body as the figure bends over toward the can. An outline drawing complete with exag- 
gerated wire detail indicates the can. While the gum stayed the same size when it was repeated, the 
wrapper in the final drawing bears no relationship to the middle drawing - in fact it appears to have 
grown from palm- to newspaper-size. Yet the blue arrow clearly links the drawings and the recogniz- 
ability of the trash figure makes it an easy read. 

All these little details attracted me to this instruction: the lack of consistent scale, the repetition, the 
mixture of familiar symbols with original drawings. The design is about conveying a message in the 
most efficient way possible (with some allowances for sexy lips). The fact that the message is so mun- 
dane and non-vital only adds to its charm - and probably accounts for the qu irkiness; no one is miss- 
ing their flight because of the inconsistency of the symbols. 



Fra flngelico I 

The visual qualities of the gum wrapper's instructions remind me of Early Renaissance paintings In 
Fra Angelicas -Christ Mocked' a long narrative is condensed into one picture plane through frag- 
ments and icons to a shorthand 'index' of moments in the story fig. Z Thus, a single painting in 
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an isolated monk's cell illustrates a long narrative by allowing the monk to read the signs and com- 
plete the story himself. The painting depicts a blindfolded Christ sitting on a SJffljftfc r^^foaitfthe 
center of a flat field of green. He holds in his left hand a round yellow object a his 
right hand. To the left, a cropped human head blows or spits on christ, while a disembodied hand lifts 
the hat of this character. Closer to Christ's head, a second disembodied hand holds the sponge of 
vinegar to his mouth while on the opposite side another hand holds a stick hitting Christ's head. Two 
more floating hands surround christ (perhaps his own) one in prayer the other open in a gesture of 
acceptance. By depictingonlythe parts ofthe body performing actions, they become symbolic rather 
than representational. Yet, the careful depiction ofthe ruggedness ofthe spitter's face (emphasizing 
his brutal character) and the peaceful expression on Christ's face, his closed eyes barely visible under 
the blindfold, provide more realistic and descriptive information. The painting can be read in a simi- 
lar manner as the gum wrapper: the iconic and familiar hand positions are readable in the same way 
as the recognizable trash figure on the wrapper; the depiction of the spitting represents time and 
motion on a two dimensional plane similar to the arrows on the wrapper; both use cropping of the 
figure to show a series of events in one plane. On a very small scale, the detail ofthe gloss on the gum 
chewer's lips gives the wrapper instruction a sense of personality and subjectivity that infuses Fra 
Angelico's painting in details like the transparency of chrisfs blindfold. 

The issue of how much to abstract in an effort to make universal and how much detail to add for speci- 
ficity and clarity constantly comes up with visual instructions. And instructions run the full spectrum 
from purely abstract to realistic imagery. Visually speaking, the most purely abstract approach is to 
use the alphabet and write the instructions. However direct, written language reduces the universal- 
ity ofthe message. The language of abstract symbols such as stop signs and arrows must be learned, 
but are not language-specific. A more pictographic step are iconic figures such as the isotypes of Otto 
Neurath. The level of detail in a drawn instruction is often determined by the purpose ofthe instruc- 
tion or is left up to the artist's discretion. Realistic details such as fingernails or hair add a sense of 
specificity to the instruction. 

The most realistic instructions are shown through using photography and video. These provide the 
most complexity of information through detail and temporal sequence. Film cortd be seen as the 
mostobjective way of presenting inaction because imagery is no.filtered through someone's hand 
as in drawing. Yet detail and specificity can get in the way of the informal; backgrounds add to 

visual noise and details such as the clothes epnHer an H ^™ 

cioines, gender and appearance of people performing the actions 

can distract the viewer from the message. Drawings allnw my.ro < 

* urawm § sal| ow more room for explaining things that can't 

be perceived in the real world; layered views cut-a-w^,* ™* „ 

y views, cut a ways, and x-ray vision all provide information not 
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Dgraph 4 -. Personally, I am attracted to those instructions ° f 
cific details simultaneously. Most commonly instructions ^Jjj^^NT 



permitted by a photog 

abstraction and specific < 

'mage. The image may illustrate the text or the text may annotate the image with varying degrees of 
relatedness. A visual tension exists that allows the viewer to read several different ways at once which 
makes a more complete experience or richer story (even if it is simply learning to throw away gum). 



Toothbrush 



A common location for instructions is on packaging - letting the user know how to care for, put 
together and use the product inside. Another favorite instruction I found is on the back of a Japanese 
toothbrush fig. i fig. 5. Although I cannot read the written Japanese instructions, I can clearly 
understand the drawings - a good example of the multilingual usefulness of drawn instructions. 
From these instructions, I know that I should hold my toothbrush at a 45° angle to my teeth; push the 
brush back and forth across my teeth in increments of 5mm; and the brush is not good when the orig- 
inally upright bristles become frayed. Primarily, I love the specificity of these instructions -there are 
no approximations here. I cannot remember back to a time when I did not know how to brush my 
teeth - I can remember dental hygienists earnestly visiting my elementary school with giant model 
teeth and games of 'flying the airplane' into our stretched open mouths. But even back then I already 
knew how to brush my teeth, at least better than I understood what 45 degrees was, So who are these 
instructions for? Are these for people painfully worried that they are not brushing their teeth cor- 
rectly? Maybe there are literate people who never learned how to brush their teeth? Perhaps these 
drawings a re just to make the brand of toothbrush look official, scientifically precise, or user friendly. 



6 



Regardless of the purpose for these instructions, visually, they are very appealing. The single weight 
line used to draw them gives them a simple, clean and cute appearance. Yet because of the simplic- 
ity of the style, the drawings also open themselves up to multiple readings. I understand what they are 
instructing, but I wonder if I could read them the same if I saw them out of the context of a toothbrush 
package. Is the brush actually a rake and the single isolated tooth a cabbage sitting on top of a mound 



► 



See Tufte, Edward, Visual Explanations, p.57, 'Multiple, layered views exemplify the special power of diag 



capacity to show places or activities that we are unable to see directly from one fixed 



rams, a 



viewpoint in the real world.Jn 



the world of the diagram, showing a sequence of changes over time is identical to showing adjacent layers of i f 
matiorr nn nancr f,mA ™ A ™ — — ■ «* -<- 



ment o 



n; on paper, time and space are as one. Multiple positions signal either temporal or spatial adiacencv 

or arrest.' J y ' 



move- 
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of dirt? Turned upside down the used toothbrush resembles a squid - but then why does it have an V 
next to it? It is this type of ambiguity that makes the designer-as-instructor's life nwe a clirf^ulPis we 
try to be both precise and clear yet simple and efficient. For me. however, this a r^>Tgu]t^l sa^o'th e 
most interesting aspect to instructional design because it is where the reader's personal, cultural, 
and imaginative interpretations are allowed to exist 



► 



fig. 3 




i urn 
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fig. 4 
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C0MicS Sarah Gephaftc 

pr in many ways, drawn instructions ar^atto » 
I am not a big fan of comic books, however, in many ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ storytellmg 
The issues of abstraction, represents, the su rawin ^ arefound in both comicsand 

aspects, and the reduction of time and motion m o a ^ cartoons work in his book 

instruction, Scott McCloud gives a comprehensive ex P ,n 

Understanding Comics: 



cart oonin & Even 

Storytellers in a„ media k nowthata sure indicatorof audience invCvement isthe degre 
to which theaudienceidentifieswithastoryscharacters.Andsinceviewer-identif.ca.on 

isaspecialityofcartooning.cartoonshavehistoricaNyheldanadvantageinbrea.ngmto 
wor,d popularcuiture. On the other hand.nooneexpectsaudiencestoidentifywith brick 
walls or landscapes and indeed, backgrounds tend to be slightly more realistic. In some 
comics, the split is far more pronounced. The Belgian 'clear-line' style of Herge's Tintm 
combines very iconiccharacters with unusually realistic backgrounds. This combination 
allows readersto mask themselves in a characterand safely enter a sensually stimulating 
world. One set of lines to see. Another set of lines to be. 



«- HcC loud. Scott 

Understanding Cohics. 
pp. «-« 



The Viewer-identification' that Scott McCloud mentions as part of cartoons is also a crucial part of 
instructions. Instructions are, after all, a story that the viewer reads in order to be able to perform 
some task themselves. By abstracting the figure as in an isotype or by showing only part of the body, 
the viewer is able to project themselves into the action. We become that stick f igure throwing away the 
gum. The viewer is also included in the instruction in the sense that they must complete the story 
themselves by filling in the gaps between the moments depicted. For example, wi^h the gum wrapper 
the viewer understands that between the first and second images the hand has moved up to the 
mouth, the mouth has spit the gum on to the wrapper and the hand has swung away from the mouth. 
Between the second and third drawings, the figure has positioned itself next to a trash can and 
wadded up the gum and wrapper. Of course, the intended end result of instructions is that some 
action is then performed by the user. In this final step, we interprets flat instruction and make it our 
own multidimensional experience. 
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Martha SteMart Living: 

The shelter and lifestyle magazine Martha Stewart Living provides tips on decorating, cooking enter- 
taining and shopping. The world Martha depicts is beautiful, organized, and clean. The magazine mar- 
kets nostalgia for a past where life was simpler and there was time to bake bread, have a garden, wash 
your sweaters, and carve pumpkins with cameo motifs. On one level, Living can be read as a fictional 
story in the same way as the comics Scott McCloud described. It provides a fantasy world in which the 
reader can insert themselves. By picturing clear, followable instructions for making or doing things, 
Martha brings the fantasy closer to the reader, who could actually live her perfect life if she/he had 
the time, property, or patience. What Living provides is similar to the ornamental cookery Roland 
Barthes discusses in Mythologies: 



This ornamental cookery is indeed supported by wholly mythical economics. This is an 
openly dream-like cookery, as proved in fact by the photographs in Elle, which never 
show the dishes except from a high angle, as objects at once near and inaccessible, 
whose consumption can be perfectly well accomplished simply be looking. It is, in the 
fullest meaning of the word, a cuisine of advertisement, totally magical, especially when 
one remembers that this magazine is widely read in small income groups. 



Ddi Dhes. Roland 
Mythologies, 
p. 70 
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, a .hi.hangle'andyougetagooddescriptionoftheaesthetic 
Substitute 'short depth-of-field' for 'from a high angle a Sarah Gephart 

of Livingmd the function of the photographic instructions. STATEMENT 

, ,. factv/lp na ckage - a beautiful, well organized, clean, and 
TheaestheticsofL^arepartofanentirelifestylepacKage 

, ,. f fp The visuals of the instructions are an integral 

easy to follow magazine is equated with a beautiful life. I he v , ... m , 

• , Anrl | iQ96) fiq. 5. Cooking a ham is notthe most 
partofthemagazine.Take'HamlOl'asanexampleCApnliyyWTg * 

* ^ Q rthP rareful Living art direction, it looks simple, 
beautiful task to explain and photograph, but under the careruin g 

■ * m thm..ah a series of identically sized color photographs, set in 
pretty and appetizing. The story is told through a series 01 

■ . .. . h „t+nm of each picture. These numbers lead you 
a grid with tastefully small numbers centered at the bottom ot eacn piuiu 

• t ^tirtnc hpnpath With the pictures and written instructions 
through and correspond to written instructions beneam. mm w» v 

on the same page we can easily read both at the same time. The colors in the photographs are lim- 
ited to avoid any garishness: the backgrounds are either the white marble of the counter top or solid 
white light; the utensils and pans are gleaming silver metal. These elements contrast nicely with the 
pinkish brown of the ham. The shadows in the photos have a purplish tint which matches the purple 
type of the call outs in the text. In step one the ingredients are artfully laid out, the bag of spices is 
tipped over and slightly spilled, each item is already measured out and sitting in its own little dish. In 
step three, when the spices must be ground, they are done so with an old ceramic mortar and pestle. 
When hands are shown in steps 5, 9 and 10, they are immaculately clean, youthful, and although they 
are feminine the nails are cut short and unpolished. Like the ornamental cookery that Barthes 
describes, these ham instructions act as an advertisement not for cooking but for a way of living: 
ordered, simple, clean and healthy. 

In a special issue devoted to the care of clothes, a similar aestheticising of instructions is carried 
throughout fig. 6. Each photographic step is artfully composed and the colors are kept to a pleasing 
palette. When illustrations are called for instead of photographs these are tastefully drawn with fine 
lines and subtle colors* This contrasts starkly with the washing instructions found on a box of Tide 
printed on the back of the box in the same hot red and orange Tide uses to attract buyers on the 
frontfi, , Ratherthan photographs, illustrations are drawn with thick bold lines resembling comic 
books more than the old botany book look of Martha. The numbers and text are in bold italics giving 
them a sense of ,ud urgency. If you look closely the nails on the feminine ^ands are rather 



t 

See Tufte, Edward, Visual Explanations, P 73 'Make all vi rti : 

Relevanttonearly every display of data, the smallest effective diffemn' nC ^ 0 ^ ^ SUMIe 35 P ° SSib ' e ' but StNI clear and eff ^tive 

in vain with more') of information design.' ' S 6 0ccam ' s razor (-what can be done with fewer is done 



fig. 6 




Sarah Gephart 
STATEMENT 




fig. 7 




laundry listening to NPR and humming Mozart while on a split screen the Tide mother tranticly pops in a 
load listening to the local rock station above the noise of the kids yelling. Beyond simply providing infor- 
mation, instructions tell stories and provide lifestyle messages through their means of presentation and 
the 'non-informational' details. The fact that these secondary design elements may be subconsciously 
added by the illustrator means they might be part of some collective sensibilities pertaim'ng to our soci- 
ety and decade. For instance, I surmise from the tide box that more women than men must do the laun- 
dry. Similarly, judging from the feminine lips on the gum wrapper, perhaps women also chew more 
sugarless gum. On the other hand, these could also be very conscious elements of the instructions and 
dictated by months of careful market research. 
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The Best Position for a Drainboord 

FORTVNATELY I was able, to have my drattv 
board changed from the ri>:ht to the m* « 
tV 4nk. which is always the one best P^ ,l V" ' r 
. Irainboard. Now 1 pic k up a plate 
Lit hand. scour it with the cloth held in taaj r» 
hand, and lay the plate »n the tray with my eii 
hand, witho.it changing hands or passing "»> 
arm aero,. „iv right arm. My left hand 
Me of rei>eatiiig the - lav ing dow n motion rmj 
fast am! ven easily, while the right hand * t* I 
. ! i ops t he cloth . but scour?* one dish after a not ner 
rapidly. Try it and see the difference it makes. 
Had I not been able to change the •Ir.iinhoanl 
ham right to li ft I might have wheeled a table 
to the Uft side of the sink. I also Isiught a wire 
dish-drainer costing Ml cents, and a soap-shaker, 
a dish-mop and a plate-scraper costing 10 cents 
each. Then I carefully *|urated the whole 
process intothreeojii-rations: scraping and stack- 
ing, washing, drving and Liv ing away. 

My first step was; Pots and pans filled with 
w -iter. Dishes M-raind with plate-scraper and 
starked as to size, at right of worker. Towels to 
hand, hot suds made in pan by soap-shaker. 

My second step was: ( llassware placed in pan, 
washed with mop or small-handled brush in right 
hand, lifted to drain-rack with left hand. Silver 
placet! to soak in pan, while glass i« dried, sorted, 
placed on tray and carried to place. Repeat proc- 
ess with silver, drying and sorting on to tray at 
the same time, ami remove to place. 

My third step was: Dishes of same kind placed 
in pan, washed, lifted out by left hand to dish- 
drainer. Pour scalding water on dishes in drainer, 
and leave to dry without wiping, while the |*>ts 
and pans are soured with a combination win- 
bristle brush. If there is a hot-water faucet a 
method that saves still more steps and time is 
n. attach a foot or two of rublier hose and spray 
the dishes from the nozzle. Dishes are dry by 
the time pots are finished. Lift dishes from 
drainer, sort and suck on to tray, and cam to 
Place. Hang tip pots, pans and all utensils. 
Rinse out towels and hang to dry 

»h^ C K P,CasC ' tha f m , y draincr » « my teft and 
the dishes are stacked to the rtgtt. (the idea 
arrangement » a dra.nboard on rack side of The 
sink. ) This ml make a difference of ten minimi 
on a task requiring forty-five minutes. Note a ^ 
hat dishes, ami particularly silver, are tomJ «L 
laid down on the tray. Note that thoZJ^Z u*. 
...way with all wiping of the d w£ t1u\ 
time down consfderably and saves the ne?eLi v 
of nibbing each piece with a dish-towel 3fdS 7 
l id cleanliness. While the dish,*! a ot . q °W 
,-.s are cleaned vn^*^^* thc 

be poured on it *l^u^frjP t r t *«™ 
n fcn't dry itself as 5£ does SffT 
f ah ing water gives chit . , if?* R »n*»ng in 
hand polishing. ,W a gloss tha 



• Fredrick. Christine 
The HSSlEaJekGlBfafraiife it Helps 

the H®a"F>H1 s r?M s ENT Mn UorW 
in The Ladies Hohb Journal. 
Septenber, 1 91 Z p. 13 
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Ladies Hone Journal, 1 91 Z ' 

Sarah Gephart 

Magazines have functioned as guidebooks for a long time. In the 1880's tbe^J&Js^^wJoumal 
started as a column in a weekly newspaper. Soon thereafter it turned into a monthly supplement and 
eventually into a magazine of its own. Primarily a commercial product the magazine addressed 
women's lives with a practical emphasis while identifying and fostering women as a growing con- 
sumer base. Through both fiction and nonfiction in the text, and illustrations, the magazine helped 
define gender roles both directly and indirectly while the advertising helped women identify them- 
selves as successful via consumption 4 '. The magazine reached women across the country thus 
spreading social values and norms. 'Many of the advice writers provided etiquette lessons about men 
or about social issues, reminding readers of values supposedly already shared by the readership, but 
nonetheless warranted repeating. In The Ideas of a Plain Country Woman,' ...the practical writer 
reminded readers continuously of the values that formed the basis, as she saw it of the society 
(Scanlon, Jennifer, Inarticulate Longings, p.24) Prescriptive advice reached a climax in the magazine 
in Christine Fredrick's column The New Housekeeping: How it Helps the Woman Who Does Her Own 
Work.' In this forum, she imported ideas of ergonomics and efficiency from the business world and 
applied them to the home. Her first article from September 1912, is devoted to washing dishes 
fig. 8. She describes in great detail her past and reformed processes, telling the reader exactly what 
the height of their sink should be, the sequence of washing the dishes, what each hand should hold, 
and the motions of each hand. 



Hal (paper 4 



Another lifestyle magazine which I consider the Martha Stewart of the hip, urban, young professional 
is Wallpaper: Again, it acts as a purveyor of fantasy while doling out decorating ideas, vacation plans 
and the location of stores where everything can be purchased (Moss, Troy, any place in Stockholm ) 
The predominant listing of stores and prices functions similarly to the detailed instructions in Living 
they bring the fantasy closer by putting it seemingly within the reader's reach. While with Martha you 
apparently only need time and her taste to achieve her life, with ^//paper'you ne^he credit cards 
^.•differentiates from other shelter magazines and functions more .ike a guidebook through 



fig. 9 



fig. 10 
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its use of models. Most photographs of spaces in architecture magazines exclude P^^^^nt" 1 
messy trace of them) in the display of the architecture. In Wallpaper', however, the pages are littered 
with well dressed, wan models, looking bored and glamorous fig. 9. These characters are impossible 
ideals; 'like a perverse version of Otto Neurath's isotypes' (Andrea Codrington); they are character- 
less, nameless, interchangeable and so calculatedly hip that they become but' as soon as the maga- 
zine hits the stands. Rather than being abstracted like isotypes or cropped like the hands in Livmg, 
these models are idealized in a different manner. The frozen moments of the photographs are as 
staged and perfected as drawn illustration; only the important and carefully selected elements are 
shown. The facts that most of the pictures are of constructed sets, the model's dress is pinned, the 
furniture is rented, and the messy crew and duck-taped lighting are on the other side of the camera is 
eliminated from the final picture. Similar to a cinema audience, the magazine readers are passive 
voyeurs of the Wallpaper world. Yet, like completing the action between depicted instances in pic- 
togram instructions, the viewer supplies their own narrative to the suggestive images. 



flbercroMbie ♦ Fitch: 



For me, the connection of contemporary fashion/lifestyle magazines with instruction manuals 
reaches its most obvious and didactic culmination in Abercrombie and Fitch's 'Back to School issue 
98.' The fact that this is a catalogue and not a magazine seems nominal when you consider the way 
Wallpaper lists stores and prices: magazine photographer Bruce Weber took the photographs for 
A&F, and they list the price of the catalogue as $5 on the cover (I did not pay for mine). Between 
pages showing clothes silhouetted on white such as 'Flurry Cap: A. navy, B. grey, C. orange • pages of 
full ^edimagesshowbeautifulteensinvariousactsofcollegelife-roughhousingon the lawn with 
mouths wide open in delight or moodily half dressed lounging in bed fig. 10. ,n addition there are 
pages mimicking magazine editorial with headlines such as 'Survival/ 'Journal,' 'Cu.ture ' 'Ask A&F ' 
This is where the instruction via the viewed vicarious projection of herse-f/himself into the photo'- 
graphs .eetsdidactic'lifttoopen-typeof 

Ho n A ot hilarious and slight, appaMing (hence intriguing) - surely advertising and magazjne 
Photography as for some time now been selling attitude more than clothes or products in the 

ketingstaffhasfinallyspelledoutwhatyoushouldthinkwhileyouwearthe clothe, 



,t m ay see. a great leap from looking at instructions such as the 'please di^ose^pe^ illu, 
it may seem a great p factions t^fffM^ 0 ** 3 

tration on the gum wrapper to seeing a catalogue as a be | A l tMtN 

4 . whnw to set up my computer -a very practical set of 
look and think. It is hard to view instructions for how to set up y 

u * tn nl.tc in where - in the same context as issues ot 
illustrations and text which tells me what to plug m wnere 

„ m in 0 H nurelv on a formal level addressing issues of 
Wa//paper- and A&F Quarterly. Yet, when examined purely 

i „„j aru mpqqaees I can see how these ditterent 
abstraction, specificity, idealization, detail, and secondary messages, 

, • iion+iP* Instructions act as visual guides leading you through 
types of instruction have complex similarities, instructions 

new experiences, sometimes providingthe correctand only procedure, othertimes showing one way 
out of a possible; anything that might be considered a new experience is open for instruction, from 
technical processes to social interactions and lifestyle. While our daily life is constantly being shaped 
and influenced through designed ephemera - in little box top instructions, magazine pictures, 
movies and television - these are just suggested solutions, actions, attitudes, or ways of being. An 
instruction can be seen as merely the potential for some action to take place and every individual's 
interpretation of a two dimensional instruction will be unique to that person. Designers of instruc- 
tions merely set up the framework for a future action. 

My work can be divided into three different approaches for exploring instructions: as prescription, as 
narrative and as a process. Throughout all I have applied the look and 'feel' of instructions - dia- 
graming, detailing, explaining, and using a straightforward approach. Yet in many projects, my 
design becomes purely the aesthetic of information design as the forced simplicity or rigidity betrays 
some underlying complexity that defies instruction. 

In the section 'instruction as prescription,' I question several aspects of my mediated life. I explore 
different ways that style and attitude can be instructed. With the projects in 'instruction as narrative,' 
I play with the way that pictographic instructions create narratives; how the interpretation of these 
narratives is in the hands of the reader and how instructional drawings can be lifted out of their 
intended context and recombined to make new narratives. Finally, in the projects in 'instruction as 
process/ 1 use the aesthetic and nature of the instructions I have looked at and apply them to other 
design problems. 
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Sarah Alicia Cheng and 

My thesis was in some ways how to make a thesis, Sarah Gephart 

similar to what it sounds like yours is. That said, I think RESPONSE 
the work I was gravitating towards in the thesis was very 
pertinent to what we do today. I mean, it was on instruc- 
tions and all that stuff, and that's very much like the 
infographics we do. 

Alicia 

It's interesting though when you ask this question of us 
in particular, because both Sarah and myself are now 
partners of MGMT, but during thesis time and through 
school, Sarah and I had a lot of overlap in our areas 
of interest. And you know how it is there— you have 
to carve out your little area, so we worked hard to try 
and define it between us. Then happily after school we 
could collaborate, and share our joint love of things like 
instruction or information design. So in way, picking our 
theses separately and then asking us jointly how they 
affect us, it's kind of a nice next stage to that story. 

For me personally, I had a writing background, so I really 
loved writing the text. That, for me, helped me exercise 
and develop ideas that I was less fluent in working 
through visually. Just that act of curating stuff, looking 
for a theme, and trying to write about it— that back and 
forth. I think that process is useful; I agree with Sarah 
that the statement itself isn't words to live by necessarily, 
but they still hold true for both of us and now we can say 

they compliment each other. 

Grace 

Did you start your practice together right when 
you graduated? 

Sarah 

No, it was three years or so. 

Alicia 

It was funny because John Gambell would always 
say, "Well, if you guys ever start a studio together. . ." I 
mean, he was just making a joke about it, and we were 
all too stressed out to even know what he was saying, 26 



but. . . After school, we all worked in different places. 
Ariel [Apte Carter, founding partner] went to Doyle 
Partners, Sarah went to 2x4, and I went to Cooper 
Hewitt Museum. Anyway, we just missed each other, 
so we picked up various freelance projects so we 
could collaborate, and then it was a convergence of the 
coincidental. Ariel was freelancing full-time, and I was 
in-between, so we sj^— Something bigger, and then 
we roped Sarah in IVor 2x4. rtou know, you never think, 
"Now we're starting a stuaio and here's our phone 
number," but we jVst started/vith clients we gathered 
together from our vfcyaous^jobs, and it had its own life, 

and now we're still here. 

Grace 

What would you say to students who are just start- 
ing to think of what their thesis might be? If you could 
describe to them what a good goal for a thesis is, or 
what's something you should be aiming to get out of it? 
Or is there no way to guide it? 

Sarah 

I think it's just so daunting when you're faced with the 
thesis, but my advice would be just to keep things small, 
and that actual projects and tasks you set up for your- 
self should be really rigorously contained. Because it's 
actually in the making of that simple task that the big- 
ger picture extends out. And you don't always see that 
when you're there. 

Alicia 

I think it also speaks about that translation from thinking 
to making. You can dwell on that big picture, that "one 
word thesis," you can stay in that miasma of big thinking 
A and not be doing anything since you don't know exactly 
what you're doing. So just to get through that, keep 
making. Do little exercises, make the stakes low so you 
don't feel like you're going to fail. Try to stay focused, not 
necessarily on the thesis concept, but just realize that 
there's different ways to get to it if you're feeling stuck. 

Barbara [Glauber] was the one who helped me with 
many of my roadblocks by saying, you know, "Focus on 27 



Alicia Cheng and 
Sarah Gephart 
RESPONSE 



the folio" or other small things, so then you feel like, "Ok, Alicia Cheng and 

it's just a folio!" and it just moves you forward. And I Sarah Gephart 
don't want to portray us as total nut jobs when we were RESPONSE 

in school but— 

Grace 

Well, I think everyone sort of is. The work here is so 
self-initiated — 

Alicia 

Yeah, there are no parameters. So it's freeing for 
certain people, and then completely intimidating 

for others. 

Grace 

So was Barbara your thesis advisor? 

Alicia 

Yeah, she didn't have a thesis group, she was my the- 
sis advisor. Because you had your group, and then you 

had, like, 2 others. 

Grace 

Now we just have a thesis group, and no outsider 
reader besides the editor. 

Alicia 

I think that's kind of a shame, actually. It was helpful 
because you could have cross-pollination, interdisci- 
plinary conversations, but I can also see to some degree 
that it got to be a lot of voices. That was a big challenge 
for me; the voices weren't necessarily contradicting, but 
it's just a lot of input and you're already so stressed out 
about what your voice is, it can be obscured. 

I also really drew a lot of strength and support from my 
group, and really got helpful feedback from my peers, as 
much as from an advisor. . . Do you have any other ques- 
tions for us? 



Grace 

I think that's it; even the affirmation that the thesis is in 
some way still relevant is really the point. 
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Alicia Alicia Cheng and 
Yeah, maybe we should wrap it up with the topic sen- Sarah Gephart 
tence of just: no one knows what they're doing. A lot RESPONSE 
of it is just this mental gamesmanship of trying to stay 
focused, trying not to get overly stressed out by out- 
side influences, and then just trying to listen and work 
through, and figure out ways you can still keep doing 
something, and not be too daunted by the bigger picture. 
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DESIGNER'S STATEMENT 



(Re) Assembly Yoon i ai Choi 

STATEMENT 



Preface 

My childhood and ado- 
lescence is significantly 
divided into two parts; 
the periods I spent grow- 
ing up in Seoul and in 
the suburbs of London. 
1 was born in Seoul, a 
metropolis of mammoth 
scale and ultra-fast pace. 
As the nation's capital, it 
accommodates a quarter 
of the entire population, 
and its ever-expanding 
and ever-changing status 
is characterised by the 
confused and nebulous 
nature of the city and its 
people. Convenience and 
accessibility are taken for 
granted in Seoul ; cabs 
can be hailed on every 
street corner and all man- 
ner of consumables may 
be delivered to your door. 
The 'faster, harder' type 
of Korean work ethic 
makes many impos- 
sibilities possible. After 
all, the nation managed to 
rebuild itself into a global 
economic force in the 
span of only a couple of 
decades after the post-war 
devastation. When I was 
nine, my family moved 
to England and I spent 
the most influential and 
formative years of my 
youth in a far less chaotic 
and adequately affluent 
area in the southern part 
of the Greater London. 
In the historic town of 
Kingston, traditional 



fishmongers and the Ben- 
tall s Centre (the closest 
British reincarnation of 
the American idea of the 
'mall') stand side by side 
yet everything existed 
in harmony and nothing 
ever really seemed to 
change. Even through the 
eyes of a nine year-old 
who had barely learnt 
to spell her name with 
Roman alphabets, the 
British seemed to have 
everything so easy. Their 
colonialist history pro- 
vided them with stable 
economic and cultural 
foundation. Every shop 
was closed by five in the 
afternoon and everyone 
had gardens to attend to. 

Perhaps this brutal 
dichotomy between 
my personal history 
and cultural confusion 
provided me with the 
unique means to separate 
or integrate elements 
of life that are usually 
more readily accepted as 
a whole. As if my brain 
were a fragmented hard 
drive that retrieves the 
appropriate data by a set 
of commands, I acquired 
a skill that allowed me to 
keep th e differ ent parts 
of my ideas/views, and 
attitudes partitioned in 
my attempt to adapt and 
belong. 




i been 
t curators 
tharKuurm makers, 
which implies that our 
job inherently requires us 
to edit and impose hierar- 
chy in order to represent 
information in its most 
efficient and creative 
form. 



GENERAL STATEMENT DESIGN STATEMENT 



The Idea 

The natural world is 
made up of 92 naturally 
occuring elements. By 
definition, an element is 
'a chemical substance 
that cannot be divided 
or changed into other 
chemical substances by 
any ordinary chemical 
technique', and every 
single creature, every 
object, every plant, every 
breathing cell is an 
assembly of these 92 
elements. If you were to 
zoom very closely into 
sub-molecular level, you 
would find that at the 
very core, the question 
of substance becomes 
immaterial. It is structure 
— how the elements are 
put together — that truly 
determines the nature of 
all existing things. 



Sorting and Rearranging 

The term 'reassembly' 
implies that the object in 
question has first been 
disassembled. Disas- 
sembling is the dissection 
and the categorisation of 
content, not unlike sort- 
ing your record collection 
according to genre or 
dividing the contents of a 
bag of M&Ms by colour 
and arranging them into 
columns. 

When jigsaw puzzle 
enthusiasts begin their 
process of assembling a 
puzzle, the first rule is to 
sort the pieces into six 
piles according to size 
and colour. This way, one 
keeps the pieces organ- 
ised and is able to reach 
completion most effec- 
tively. 



EXAMPLE 



RELATED WORK 



Both graphite and 
diamond are made up of 
carbon but the atomic 
stuctures of the two 
substances distinguish the 
nature of each. 




Yoonjai Choi 
STATEMENT 
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V. V. v. ^ 

Simplest ABC 



American artist Mark 
Dion's work is based on 
the idea of collecting and 
sorting. The artist's only 
subjective intervention is 
the manner in which he 
curates the archeologi- 
cal artifacts; in loosely 
systematic groups using 
drawers, cupboards, and 
curiosity cabinets. 
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p. 78 Catalogue o f Forms 
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GENERAL STATEMENT DESIGN STATEMENT 



EXAMPLE 



RELATED WORK 



The Power of a Collection: Highlighting Similarities and Difft 



f erences 



A collection of units can 
create something more 
powerful and meaningful 
than the singular units. 

In the introduction to the 
book k A Critical (Ninth) 
Assembly 1 — a collec- 
tion of contributions from 
various artists, writers, 
musicians and critics 
compiled in black and 
white letter-size sheets 
— Editor Richard Kostel- 
anetz writes; 'A critical 
collection is meant to 
realize more than the sum 
of parts and exemplify 
professional excellence.' 



In graphic design, as 
in any creative disci- 
pline, 1 + 1 =2 becomes a 
redundant equation. The 
outcome should always 
be greater than 2. 



Dutch photographer Ari 
Versluis' pseudo-scien- 
tific and anthropological 
record of individuals' 
attempting to distinguish 
themselves from others 
by assuming a group 
identity is a sharp and 
humorous commentary 
on the contradictions 
surrounding the ideals 
of individuality and uni- 
formity. The portraits of 
his subjects are displayed 
like biology specimens 
as part of a mosaic that 
illustrates the collective 
identity and style. This 
series, titled 'Exacti- 
tudes' (contraction of 
exact and attitude), 
explores collecting and 
comparing as a method 
that highlights differ- 
ences and similarities. 



Yoonjai Choi 
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Regrading and Disregarding Systems and Rules 



"Actors need bricks to 
play with. In fact, we 
reject all the improvised 
fragments we make with- 
out a plan. Improvisation 
without a plan is like ten- 
nis without tennis balls." 
Lars Von Trier, 
Film Director 

In the 70s, artists began 
to find ways to implement 
systems and rules in their 
work. Systems and rules 
are the hallmark of every 
modernising period; 
they would stand as an 
alternative to intuition 
and ideally remove the 
possibility of interpreta- 
tion. However, structure 
in any form of art is 
only pseudo-rational; it 
is internally logical and 
coherent but is essentially 
arbitrary. 



Graphic designers may 
look to the likes of Josef 
Muller-Brockmann and 
Bringhurst for clues 
on the ideal grid or the 
perfectly balanced page. 
All designers refer back 
for precedence and 
guidelines, and work 
within a set of rules and 
restrictions, whether they 
are formal, structural 
or time-based. Karel 
Martens once told me 
that "Rules gave him 
freedom but beautiful 
things happen when they 
are out of your control." 
I also remember David 
Reinfurt warning me to 
be "open to accidents, 
but don't fetishize them. 
Sometimes the things 
that go right almost as if 
by accident are the very 
best, and not too clever." 
I subscribe to this belief 
that to be truly creative, 



American musician 
John Cage describes the 
'aleatoric process' as 
'such processes which 
have been fixed in their 
outline but the details of 
which are left to chance.' 
This implies the integra- 
tion of structure and 
randomness allowing for 
controlled but unantici- 
pated outcome, creating 
unique and discordant 
sounds. Likewise, the 
more contemporary Brian 
Eno creates the sonic 
equivalent of a moire 
pattern, produced by a 
set of rules that realise 
automated music. Further 
back in history, Baroque 
composers have adhered 
to a more strict set of 
rules governing chord 
progression and intervals. 
Music was constructed 
to be symmetric and 
harmonious. 
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p. 78 Poster for Karel Martens 



GENERAL STATEMENT DESIGN STATEMENT 



EXAMPLE 



RELATED WORK 



a designer must limit 
himself with restriction 
and also equip himself 
with a means to let go. 
Improvisation and chance 
operation is only valid if 
the process is rigorous 
and yields interesting out- 
comes. Designers need to 
be rule-makers and rule- 
breakers, but always with 
the willingness to claim 
authorship and, therefore, 
responsibility. 



Yoonjai 
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How is it Relevant? 



In the modem age, and in 
conjunction with the de- 
velopment of digital me- 
dia, everything becomes 
more complex. Advances 
in communication and 
technology offer the pros- 
pect of ordering informa- 
tion in increasing detail, 
designers are expected to 
deal with more complex 
and multi layered infor- 
mation, and to exercise 
management and control 
of organisations. 



If the diluted principles 
of modernism and the 
'International Style' is 
now only relevant in its 
formal language, and if 
everything is pastiche, 
then to what absolutes 
do designers answer 
besides self-imposed 
rules and restrictions and 
the nature of the given 
content? Although every 
period has an aesthetic 
and an ideology of its 
time, the 21st Century 
provides us with not 
much more than an 
ambivalent set of guide- 
lines and lessons learnt 
through a reflection of 
the past which tell us that 
in fact, there is no right 
way to do (or design) 
anything. It is not a mat- 
ter of 'right,' but only a 
matter of "right now'. 



Disassembling and 
reassembling is not an 
original concept as a 
methodology; it is merely 
one that I am interested in 
and find myself practic- 
ing repeatedly. 

It is also the core idea that 
runs through the work 
shown in this book, as 
well as through the book 
itself. 
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(Re) Assembling : With 



Hl^Waj^eprint 



Introduction 



As a group sn-anhio a • Yoonjai Choi 

-Peop^ 

cod %n ? n mS f ° Ur fiIes a certain way, we colour 
and if ^r 1 ^ we worship xhe grid, 702/ 
desil^r ' We 38 thou g h we should. Graphic 

3 erS ^control freaks. Some more than others, 
and an ln dlfferent ^ ^ ^ 

obstinacy is a part of our everyday practice and most 
or us are rule makers in the broadest sense. I, myself, 
am probably more guilty than many in this room. 

Constraints and freedom are the axis of all aesthetic 
practice. However, creativity happens when the 
authority of a system is undermined. Paul Klee 
claims that "Genius is the error of the system." 
Can the construction of design be systematic yet 
open, structured yet unpredictable, rational and yet 
personal? My thesis is about trying to answer some 
of these questions; making work with the right 
amount of control and learning to allow events to 
unfold. 



(Re) Assembly: Last year, 703/ I was experimenting with the idea 

In Work of breaking down a whole into simpler units /04/ 

and then recombining them /05/ to build or reveal 
something new. I was playing graphic design ping 
pong /06/ between the two diametric notions of 
fragmentation and integration, with the aim of 
hitting a different surface every time. /07//08//09/ 
I must admit, that I am in my element when I am 
collecting, sorting and organizing with my implicit 
autism on full display. /10/ But the critical act of 
dissecting, deconstructing and distilling /ll/ can 
be an extremely formulaic process where you are 
most likely to end up with neat piles. /12/ The 
real fun begins when reassembly happens; there is 
room for /13/ interpretation and improvisation, and 
sometimes an added bonus of surprise. /14/ 



(Re)Assembly: 
j 0 Definition 



so m^nv w 3SSemb [ in g or reassembling? Thereat Ch °' 

ais £2£ T m Which one can '^emble'. f^EMENT 

is dZrZ? !^ een the various ^Pes of assembly 

method u^uT ° n] y the outeome. but the 
method ,n which the units are put together. 

t ; / ? 5/ Is there a s y stem? /16/ Or isn't 
mere. / 1// i s the outcome determined by mathematic 
structure or probabilities?/^/ Or by an aleatoric 
composition or chance operation? Or (the simple will 
and) the arbitrary decision made by the artist? /19/ Of 
course nothing falls neatly into any category and there 
are overlaps, and in this abstract spectrum of overlaps 
is where I hope to situate my work. 



(Re)Assembly: Examples of assembly or reassembly are found in 

In the World all genres of the creative endeavor; from fine art to 

graphic design to music to fashion to our everyday 

lives. 

/20/ Ikea furniture is a classic example of 
assembling with strict instructions. You have the 
exact number of parts that play very specific roles. 
There is only one possible outcome; you either get 
it right or you get it wrong. There is no room for 
interpretation or creativity. Success may only be 
achieved by faithfully adhering to the instructions 
provided. 

/21/ LEGOs, on the other hand, operate within 
a more flexible system. Each piece is a modular 
unit that fits onto another. But in this case, there 
are limitless possible outcomes. The validity of this 
system is not in replication but in creation and re- 
creation. A set of guidelines encourage the user to be 
most creative within a structure - and each person 
will approach them with individual objective* 

/22/ The dada artist Kurt Schwitters' collage and 
assemblage works, better known as 'Merz \ ; are 
fiindamentally an act of reassembly that utilise 
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pvktino- ^ r Yooniai Choi 

SSn^ gMp ^ found in the Cement 

narrir * sub J ec trve editing process. The 

Cwh StlH al l Ve and cognizable in the art. 
But when removed from their original conditions, 
me pieces then communicate a different meaning 
within a newly fabricated context. No rules are 
apparent here, only choices. 

/23/ Similarly, the fashion label 'Imitation of Christ', 
reassembles and metamorphosizes second-hand 
clothing into modern and whimsical fashion items 
with the aim of 'transforming undesirables into 
desirables'. 

/24/ A sonic equivalent might be the sounds 
of Akufen. /AUDIO CLIP/ With a little more 
underlying structure than a typical collage, tiny 
fragments of guitar sounds, pop songs, classical 
music, tango beats, and random radio signals 
are sampled and overlaid onto a massive, upbeat 
loop that glues everything together. Created from 
fragments of collected sounds, the pieces are 
playfully woven together into a tight fabric with an 
array of assorted textures. 

/25/ Assembly is often preceded by collecting 
and sorting. American artist Mark Dion practices 
this method in a less arbitrary manner, through 
a pseudo-scientific/archeological precedure. He 
classifies and organises the artifacts that were 
excavated during the Thames Dig into loosely 
systematic categories. This assembly of objects, 
ranging from plastic bottle caps to cattle teeth, 
documents London's cultural and industrial history. 

/26/ The strict organisation method is the 
foundation in Dieter Roth's work, where he 
assembles an archive of flat waste in plastiefcleeves, 
then in binders, then in racks. If the library could 
be seen as an archival assembly of information, 
this example is an act of quantitative collection, a 
chronological archive of the banal. 
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various dS^tS 8 iS l**? °^ reass ^ m y TAT E M E N T 
vdi.uus aegrees. Information is removed in layers 

and reassembled in a way wh,ch adequately 
amplifies a selected set of data in the most 
effective mode. We are all too familiar with the 
significance of Harry Beck's triumph with the 
London Underground map where he deconstructs 
tne existing, more geographically accurate map 
and reassembles the pieces using a strict set of self- 
generated formal rules. 

/28/ In contrast, Nina Katchadourian s piece 
'Austria' is a dissected road map reassembled to form 
the shape of a heart in reference to the country's 
nickname 'Heart of Europe in a more haphazard 
fashion. 
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(Re) Assembly: If 'reassembling' is my method of working, then 

Indefinitely the degrees in which the system - in other words a 

set of rules - are applied, or the fidelity with which 
instructions are observed is more about how I 
conduct this process. I am a rule-maker. And I enjoy 
having control as much as the next graphic designer. 
But at the same time, designers are constantly 
making arbitrary choices. Instictive and intuitive 
decision making is what distinguishes a good 
designer from a well-trained one. 

In my future work, I am aspiring to go further 
with the idea of reassembly and explore areas I 
have not before - pushing the boundaries of my 
own limitations and finding some sort of liberation 
through a new method of working. Exploring open 
systems and retaining rigor rather than rigidity is my 
intent for this year, and onwards. 
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Do you feel that your thesis informs your work today? 
Yes. If not the thesis specifically, my time at Yale has 
undoubtedly informed how I think about and practice 
design, everyday. 

Did it inform your first job out of school? Do you feel as 
though it's more relevant now than it was when you gradu- 
ated, or vice versa? 

My first job out of school was at 2x4, a studio co- 
founded my Michael Rock (with partners Susan Sellers 
and Georgie Stout). My understanding is that Michael 
helped shape the pedagogical direction of the program 
significantly, so in some ways, my time at 2x4 felt very 
much like an extension of my education. 

When you've completed your thesis and time 
has passed, your arguments and references can cer- 
tainly seem incomplete or naive in retrospect (probably 
because they were incomplete and naive). But I think 
the practice of self-questioning and adhering to certain 
criteria by which you measure the value or success 
of your work are ideas that feels more relevant now 
than ever. 

If you could go back and adjust your thesis, would you? 
How so? 

I wouldn't (or couldn't) change it. Working on my the- 
sis was incredibly important to me, but I think it's also 
important to realise that your MFA thesis is a moment in 
time, a distillation of what you were thinking about as a 
designer in a very specific context. It is neither absolute 
nor timeless. 

Is there a part that still sticks with you, and other parts that 

seem irrelevant now? Which parts? 

A Looking back, some of the references seem less rel- 
evant to me now. Surprising even. The Yale thesis (at 
least during my time there) was differentiated from that 
of comparable pro^msTbecause the focus was on 
the visual methoaf instead cXthe visual subject. It was 
about learning through doing, rather than learning 
through learning, Wiich can/never be irrelevant. 
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. a u th<- nossibilities of structure and logic as frameworks for creating graphic 

*°* frameworks ^ fa ^ h ^^w^ 

nts is one a way of creating order, but it also provides somethmjto o^h a^t, m 
S 1 ffiKlionto exist wknin a system without breaking it. C^Ii^^Te 
structures can lead to intriguing misalignments, moments that seems to be a result of some logic, 
but are in fact, the product of the dissonance between them. In addition to combining different 
forms of order! the relationship of whim and arbitrariness to structure is a potentially fruitful one, 
a push-and-pull between logic and its opposites. Pragmatism is an important aspect of my work, 
too, in that I'm interested in turning restrictions and constraints — the realities of any given 
project — to my advantage, looking for opportunities within them to flip hierarchies or subvert 



expectations 



^ ^ ^ .0 ^ 
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modernism in graphic design provided new methods 
of organization and logical frameworks for arranging 
content, and established the fundamentals of the 
field as it s practiced today. To quote Josef Muller- 
Br0C kmann from his touchstone Grid wMfuM^SiSS^ 

signer's work should have the clearly A NIGGU 1981 10 
intelligible/ objective, functional and aesthetic quality 
of mathematical thinking/' But the profession has 
experienced a reaction against this in the late 1980s 
and early 1990s that promoted wild, often illegible 
forms (post-modernism), and a reaction against that 
a decade or so later, a return to the clean lines and 
rigid grids of a universalist era (neo-modernism). 

Graphic design today exists at a point where there 
isn't really a dominant stream or school of thought, 
no dialectical relationship between opposing camps. 
As curator and publisher Lionel Bovier puts it in 
The Most Beautiful Swiss Books 2007 , laurenzbrunner&tanwalchll 

JJJ5_l!^f ; — : — — -neo-pre modern?!-. in conversation 

"more and more designers [have] with the jury, berne,tobruary 
adopted a site-specific type of eclec 
ticism... they now seem to be much 
more interested in switching between different visual 
languages." It's now possible to combine disparate 
influences (a modernist approach to the grid, say, 
with "ugly" vernacular letterforms) without risking 
an argument. Of course, individual approaches and 
attitudes aren't free from dogma, but no single 
doctrine dominates the discussion. And when there's 
AO one voice of authority imposing its w.l , theres 
also not likely to be a revolt, and no revolut.onanes 
to become the new "old guard." Now, it seems 
more compelling and fruitful to synthesize disparate 
approaches and influences than to position oneself 
steadfastly on either side of any conflict. 



vviin i nij jui\i, 
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I tend to lean heavily on logic in my work. But, at 
the risk of stating the obvious, I've come to realize 
that there is no design that derives purely rationally 
from either its content or any kind of system with- 
out being touched by the subiectivity of Itak&Mgffiffy 
intuitive decisions and personal taste (to sgyATEJtfbiing 
of the corresponding impossibility of one correct 
answer) are powerful forces that make any obiective 
delivery of information not only impossible but un- 
desirable. Morse Peckham, in Man's morse peckham. man-s ragf 
Rage for Chaos , addresses this dis- itM^ilS^ 
sonance between subjective and ob- B00KS ' 1973 XL 
Iective impulses: "a primary drive of human beings 
is towards order.... I am convinced that to every 
situation a human being brings an orientation which 
is not derived from that situation but already exists 
in his perceptual powers before he comes to that 
situation.... The very drive to order which qualifies 
man to deal successfully with his environment dis- 
qualifies him when it is to his interest to correct his 
orientation." Any absolute notion of order is corrupted 
(or maybe enriched) by our own subiectivity One 
can attempt to control and to order, but germinating 
and encouraging disorder within order can be pro 

nnTnlT 6 . rewardln 9- Th * relationship of whim 
and arbitrariness to structure is a potential^ fmrt*.i 

Through my work, I trv tn c V n+h^- ^mranes. 
not so much luxtapoii^^™. 0 ^"?' 
more subtle interferences wlthln™Sct?.S UCin9 
t.mes to highlight temporality or eDhlm- ^ 
generally to call the convent^ epf ] eme i-ality, or more 

Mo question. I am^KX?* * 9rQPhiC desi9n 
Nructure and logfc, n 2 1 ? ^ ^ssfbilfties of 



ways 
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Tnd vidual expression or po.nt * v*^" an entirely 
notion of any kind of definite oraer quote Nej| 

gj, -a thing can be ^^.'^according to . 
^dmg to one relation yet relative a ffering 
"hers... the same thing may be P laced ^ 
points in our order." Tak.no i stock or 
of order, logics can be devised J a ^ erat /^5V 
dynamism to exist within them, jn | mu itipl< 

in misalignment or disturbance^ Combini Ml 
structures can lead to intriguing T 10 ^"*^. 

Sear to be a ^^^^^bSiSSSn. 
fact, the product of the diss ° n "" c * °~ W bility 0 f 
A practice thot allows for the malleab. iy .^ 

StrUCtUr6S oachTm inte esS in taking advantage 

nities within them to flip hierarchies, to emphasize 
£les within the system, and to subtly subvert 
expectations. Establishing and working wrthm ^. ro- 
tations is one way of creating order, but they also 
provide something to push against, an opportunity 
for friction to exist within a system without breaking 
t. Constraints and compromise are not purely a 
ause of friction, though— they can also facilitate 
and open opportunities where they wouldn't have 
otherwise existed. 

The very notion of a thesis is a drive toward order; 
again, to quote Peckham, the use of morse peckham. man s rage for 

"orp-pxi stent oatterns in the minri ch aos: biology, behavior , anp> 
pre exibiem puiierrib in me mina ihearts. new york-. schocken 

to organize perceptual experience." BOOKS .i973.3 3 . 
The notion of chaos or disorder when it comes to 
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desl 9 n con never £ ^'^^^en 
organizing, mak.ro ^n^ca; * dfsorder . 

ftni^X^a clean, organized under^ B dmg 
o^rSSs^ Placing them alongside ev«m^ 
the messy reality from which they came, a k.nd of 
ordered disorder. My hope is that this book conveys 
a more complete chronicle of my work at Yale than 
could be revealed by the finished projects alone. 

My interest in investigating the relationship 
between order and disorder isn't rooted in nostalgia 
for modernism, but rather in reconciling my inclin- 
ation toward logic with the spontaneous, messy, 
complex world my work must engage. By acknowl- 
edging and embracing the role of order in my 
work, and attempting to pragmatically introduce 
disturbance and variation within its boundaries, I 
hope to inspire the viewer to look closer, to discern 
the structure within the work, to discover some 
insight into my approach, and to make personal 
connections to it. 



Do you feel that your thesis informs your work today? 

Yes, absolutely. Rather than acting as a way of gener- 
ating work, my thesis was more productive as a way of 
analyzing my work, helping me to establish common 
threads and defining my point of view. This push and 
pull between logic/structure and dissonance/disorder 
is something that I'm still constantly feeling in my work, 
and I think that's because I used the thesis as a way of 
gaining insight into my tendencies and ways of working, 
rather than as a kind of thematic productive mechanism. 

Did it inform your first job out of school? Do you feel as 
though it's more relevant now than it was when you gradu- 
ated, or vice versa? 

Particularly since my first job after Yale was working on 
my own, yes, definitely. I'm not sure if it's more relevant 
now, especially because in that last semester of school 
it was pretty all-consuming. And then a month after 
graduating I wondered, "Why was I so stressed out 
about that?" But in terms of its relevance as a way of 
describing and assessing my work, I think it's at least as 
relevant now as it was then. 

If you could go back and adjust your thesis, would you? How 
so? 

I don't think I would. Not by any means because it's a 
perfect document, but I think it's an accurate reflection 
of my work and thinking at the time. It still has a lot of 
relevance for me, and while I wouldn't do it all exactly 
the same way now, that doesn't seem like the point. 

Is there a part that still sticks with you, and other parts that 

seem irrelevant now? Which parts? 

The most important part for me was that the thesis 

A serve as a distillation not just of my work at Yale, but of 
the experience as a whole. It was such an intense, pro- 
ductive, and rewarding two years, and I wanted to make 
a book that, almost more than anything else, could help 
me to remember the details of the experience that might 
fade with time. The memories in the book are selective, 
of course, but the narratives and the residue of the pro- 
cess that frame the work are still remarkably effective at 
throwing me back into the Atrium. 



Neil Donnelly 
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Notes to self 



words and images 
October 2006 



a muddle, regardless i thought the text should be included 
because it reflects how i felt about my thoughts 

at the time, a set of disconnected thoughts that edge Sebastian Campos 
on being incomprehensible, these pictures and these w0 ^STATEMENT 
also begin to define a territory, a few ideas hiding 
underneath the verbiage, struggling to come out. it was 
a useful exercise ... 
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comes 
avoid turning 



from 



guess wanting to work in 
;mpt to avoid illustration 
- .arid into images. I mean/ why ~^ 0 mme7 , 
workings of our culture? Why leave your own 
edures untouched when you make images about 
J. world* A revolutionary image can a| J J» bout 
in ° very conservative way. I think that by locatina 
/0U r practice m the "assembly line" of design y u' 

^t'U."; " W th6Se relQti0nShiPS ^ ^ »" 
Using process to create a "buffer" between you 
a nd the things you make allows you in a sense to 
avoid responsibility for the objects you bring into the 
world. Though a certain amount of responsibility is 
unavoidable. The thing exists, and you were involved 
in its making, so you can't suspend the object 
completely. What I try to do is to defer it, put it 
aside for a while. Maybe by doing that you can 
convince people that a different kind of object is 
possible. 

When I come to a project, I try to direct the 
thinking toward the situation that is being addressed: 
get everyone involved in thinking about the context of 
this thing, about the way in which it will enter the 
world. When you keep the object at the center of the 
discussion, it inevitably becomes a matter of "fitting" 
this new context into a type. Everyone has an idea 
about how a billboard, a poster, a book, etc look like. 
It's like when you take your first life drawing classes, 
and they make you draw these familiar objects upside 
down, to make you stop drawing the idea of the 
object you have in your head and start drawing what 
you see. 

The connection between how an object appears 
I to us and what it does can be completely arbitrary 
Sometimes you even begin to ask yourself whether the 
real role of design in our culture is not to look for 
new. more meoningfu, connections between product.cn 
and consumption - aesthetics and use - - but to 
legitimize them You need ways o breathe spe^ 
assign. The aesthet ' C m uch ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Uy give you a sense or m pQrticular 

common to think that discrete ^ drjnking cof fee 



Purposes. When a new need anses ~ 
i« u~„,> c * vou re late rui 



_- a new 



in your car bcause you 



__ a cup holder. 



But 



object will be made that f t yQU peedi or 

sometimes, when you can ^ to disc0 ver 

when it is simply not o vallable ' v ; The vernacular of 
^ affordances of what you ha • ^ new 

* is not necessarily ^ n + J. 
-sas arise out of conflict, of 



During early stages of the 
,y re trying to get you bearings ^1?" Pr ° CeSS ' When 
re everyone has to verbalize Lh 7 " the place 
>age" they speak. When Zl T 

jesi gn of a bed with Some /. " < alk a bout a the 
?ve rybody will immediately beain T 1 N ™ Y ° rk ' 
j rather large heavy object th Qbout 
p0S ition in the center 0 f o 0Ccu Pies a fixed 

h0 nd, you are with some friend •'" ° n the other 
a light, movable object that win k" t0ky ° thiS wi " be 
th e day while the room is J PUt QWay durin 9 
in the Japanese version of ^7°' sornethir <g else, 
consider the necessarv , tftr Y ° U mi ^ ht wan * to 

much a part of the b ed "id ° ^ C0Verin ^ 
Dedhead in the New Y^i ' ° S you would a 

t-y re id about the ideQS about BlMp ^^ 

obiecl 0 the 0 ? ' deaS thQt m0ke Sense of on 

bject, the language of objects has to intersect 

. nguage rrn interested in the way peap.e describe 
he objects they have in mind: all the assumptions 
ecome really evident. Working in a g roup does nelp 
Because the connection between the object/artifact 
and the conversation that made it possible is far 
more determined than the relationship between what 
the object does and the way it looks. The dynamics 
of this conversation, when you're working with another 
designer for example, take over the decision process. 
The object "makes sense" within this conversation. 
Sometimes the end product bears no resemblance 
to what was in everyone's mind at the start. Some 
designers, like Lacaton + Vasall, the architects of 
the Palais du Tokyo in Paris, go as far as replacing 
! drawing by conversation. They started working this way 
in Casablanca with their mentor, Jacques Hondelatte. 
He insisted that no drawing should take place until 
everyone involved had a clear picture in the,r heod, 
OThere was no drawmg .. It • « ^ ^.^ „ most 
the project appeared. He sai ^ ad Q 
>§autiful when it is in your ea . ct f> 

13 I do not necessanly th.nk^ th^ ^ | do thJnk 
most beautiful when it is I J Qb]ects do have a role 
that it is certainly more fluid . J |oQking at mod .,. t 
in this context: working m ■ dynamics of the 

lockups, materials can ^rsation itself does 

Process, but the process, 
remain at the center. 



A 



/I 



repeat myself here but 
rtant. I have no desire to st t th ' S is 
works through establishing Q ° ' that this "odel 

narmonious, 



erative context. Th< 



important 



a 9 enc y of each 



nvolved 



almost vital. Y t0 Uni' h^" P ° rty 
; ery useful things: they establish h '"T^ 6 "' 8 are 
- « 1 '«<• to WOrk wit S h h Q b -; -ies, op en 
m reiving _ ,ers because 



II stops 

fetishes. They never dl'sJn"^^ ° Wn Set of v 'sual 



me f ^m relying on my 

ifdiw e ri s - pea --'piet;-; 



(U t their validity becomes a liftl. • Y ° f C0Urse ' 

fy ou somehow engaae th. m ° re rela tive. 

different kind of objec can itSe,f ° 

,11 make another cycle of rn™' 9 *' ^ in turn 
n , uycie of conversatic 

gut the conversation does find 



tions possible. 



not 



-entia, that nothing ^Z^?. £ 



ess nt.al that something be produced, 
otters ,s to acknowledge that design as such T 
«ot confmed to the artifact, but that it extends into 
ese m.crosocial/micropo.itical contexts, and Jha 
these are as important to the work as any physical 
manifestation. -ysicai 

It is also important to understand that these 
"others" of the object also possess their own formal 
and structural qualities + requirements. I believe that 
once you acknowledge these things as an intentional 
part of the process, they become almost automatic 
but then you have to establish some distance again, 
and examine what you're doing a bit more carefully. It 
is more interesting for someone to partake instead of 
simply react: they become invested in the output in a 
different way. 

Perhaps the fact that we (designers) produce 
"everyday objects" is what drives me to think about 
a practice in this way. Looking at some recent work 
by Will Holder, I realized it could be read in terms of 
what Simon Reynolds and Mark K-Punk have termed a 
(hauntological( sensibility at the edges of our culture. 
An obsession with ghosts and a re-visitation of the 
Past which is not nostalgic but somewhat disruptive 



ey suggest 
this). I thought one 



British label Ghost Box as an example 



could use this filter to perform 

° U T n "of Will's recent work. In the 
a productive reading of wins ^ ^ 

Past few years he has been ^J^.^ artifacts that 
°f science fiction archeology, P inde finite past. The 
seem to hail us from an alte ' ^ overt; radically 
Ejects are heavily referent.al. ^ co||ection of echoes 
^defined; out of of ^ cuS ' Gn0sts of futures 
>nd traces, peripheral vsions. 

D °ssed. 



Sebastian Campos 
STATEMENT 





01,1's work seems to come from a different kind 
on versation: about everyday objects and about 
•'/kind of everyday that the objects suggest. This 
r^e think about Anthony Dunne and Fiona Raby's 
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}e sig n 



Noir" which I had read a few times, but it 
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on ly now that some of their ideas had become 



ie what clearer to me. In a way Will's work was an 
jj[a mple of what they called "value fictions" where 
„ e technologies remain the same but the societal 
jglUBS change; the opposite of "science fiction" where 
,„ e society remains the same but the technology 
■hanges. Where I disagree with their assessment of 
jC ience fiction -- writers like William Gibson and 
>uce Sterling have been producing some of the most 
nteresting "value fictions" of the past 20 years, I 
jelieve that their ideas point out the way towards a 
•odically different understanding of the role design can 
jloy as a critical tool to engage the world. 

I'm attracted to the dissonant familiarity that 
•jiese objects can produce. How they create a space 
f : think about the role objects can play in our lives, 
t's like two worlds collide, and fragments (newspapers, 
jooks, furniture, packaging) turn up everywhere, and 
!hey make you wonder about what kind of conversation 
brought them into being. This is also related to this 
idea of design as "science fiction" that Dan Michaelson 
talked about in his lecture last year: how these 

'hings \p ^£ make, by virtue of their insertion in 

an ev/yday ccVext, can give us clues about how 
a different kind] of everyday might look like. I don t 
reallyVknow whe/e this goes yet. Maybe the pieces 
don't Vnplei^V fit, maybe they just butt against each 
other. ^TtmVt's good too. I'm not tryln g to resolve 
L. I'm just trying to figure out what dnves me to 
io it, and in the meantime that s ^J^lli 
going. All I wanted before I came here was 
A list. 



a new to- 



Sebastian Campos 
STATEMENT 



0)The world is a mess! And yet somehow we manage to cull some sort 
of order from it. (2) This order we create is often a sort of composite, 
bound together pieces of this and that. It is typically ambiguous and 
flawed, but often remains stable, if only for fleeting moments. 

(3)My introduction to graphic design came during a time when I was 

subsumed in a culture of electronic music. All the music I owned was 

jn the form of mixtapes. I never possesed any of the original material, 

only the recombined output. ^The mix, the interstitial space between 

two or more songs forms the crux of the art-form related to that 

culture. Where things fuse for a brief moment of time is where I found 

the foundation for how I think about graphic design. Mike Gallagher 

(5)Jhis mix space, being neither A nor B, and yet simultaneously both at STATEMENT 

the same time is something I learned from music. But it does translate 

into visual form all the time. It could be as simple as layering day 

onto night through the use of a camera and single piece of film. (6) The 

output is uncanny, yet somehow distinguishable as a made composite. 

This image never really happened, atleast not in the way that it is 

shown, it is an illusion. 

WThis however is not an illusion. Those are people wearing Nike's 
standing in a 16th century backdrop. What makes this an effective 
composite is the perceptual shift that occurs when you realize how 
disjointed the scene actually is, ^making apparent the distance 
between what is seen and what is really going on. Often when 
this takes place in the world of graphic design the results come 
off as highly art-directed, ^however sometimes this kind of thing 
materializes of it's own accord. And when the world just happens to 
provide this kind of mash-up, the results are subtly poignant. 

do)The perceptual shift from the seamless to the seamy is important. 
Work that is too perfectly smoothed over is somehow insidious. But 
guiding the viewer from a perception of perfect unity ("Ho intense 
fragmentation can be a political statement. We are not all the same; 
only from a distance do things appear homogenous. 

( 12 )This tactic can be also be applied in reverse. The functions of road, 
bike lane, and sidewalk can bleed into one another. People partaking 
of each are forced to interact in a more intimate way than is normally 
required ^They are brought together as active participants in the 
production of a new type of public space. The demarcation between 
what are usually understood as seperate functions has been disolved. 
<*>And perhaps this is also characteristic of the kind of world we live 
in- Globalized; poly-cultural; multi-modal. Only when things are so 
potentially chaotic could putting 2 ton hunks of speeding metal in 
direct proximity to human beings be thought of as a way to make 
things safer. Oddly enough, it apparently works. 

^Proximity can be a very strong tool when seeking to unite a disparate 
group Sometimes just putting things next to each other is enough. 
< 16 >When dealing with a large and varied group, often what each 
individual has to say is less important than the conversation that 
emerges amongst them. This dialogue can be understood as a kind of 
glue that binds the group in a unique and productive way. This is as 
equally true for people as it is for books. 

(bother times a single move, enacted from above, can be used to 
unify a diverse set of pieces. If that move is a direct outgrowth of how 
the parrs function- (l8) what they do, who they are, where they're f rorg4 



and not force fed willy-nilly, an organic sense of unity can be 
established. 

(^Occasionally a more thorough approach to the mixing process is 

called for: one that plays off the differences inherent in the parts ana 

makes them apparent. (^Collage is an important technique because 

it represents the binary of the slick and overly smoothed over. By 

exDOsing all of the parts, it is somehow more honest, Wyel that doesn t 

mean it can't be seamless. To be sure, all of the last four examples are 

designed strategies, but they examine the various extremes of how tar 

a designer must push a collection before it gels into a cohesive wfoflKe Gallagher 

u + k D rhr&JATEMENT 

<22)These strategies are partially a way to keep up, on the otner nemo 
thev are a reflection of our time. We demand options. Options that leT 
us pick and choose from a wide and diverse palette. ("'An alphabet, tor 
instance, is already a diverse set of parts that could be said to stand 
in for cultural heterogeneity. < 2 *>But if we build into that set a myriad ot 
further options that can be recombined ad infitum, ("'perhaps we get 
closer to actually representing our current condition. In a way, this is 
a feedback loop that both produces and is produced by the cultural 
climate of any given age. 

Win the hyper pace of our current world, things don't remain stable for 
very long. While change happens at an ever increasing rate, designers 
can engineer their work to adapt at an even faster pace. WJOne way to 
accomplish this is to allow for an active reorientation of the work, or 
build in a way that might anticipate future needs and desires. However 
no one ever said that this all needs to be done in a slavish and cynical 
fashion, < 2 %o perhaps engineering multiple modalities within a single 
whole in a jocuserious manner allows us to both adapt in time with 
culture and also comment upon it. 

(J9)| ro ny and wit can play a substantial role in defining the space 
between things. ^Embodying a way forward that is optimisitic yet 
serious of intention, they provide a source of energy to continue 
engaging the world in the face of mounting overload. (^Recombinant 
form is a way to deal with the overwhelming volume of information and 
source material at our disposal. Everywhere you look there are bits and 
pieces to draw upon as the foundations for work. And while most may 
seem unrelated, there are latent relationships simply waiting to be 
exposed. (^'Beginning to visualize the infinity of connections that pass 
through, around, and between us at every moment is a key factor in 
engaging with the world. 
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I was bom in 1980; I grew un 

Wall, zillions of TV ads, Van Hn? Ch l ng G -' J oe, the fall * * - 
I was born with words in m v ^ M%A *$*H, an \Z 21? ^? ,n 
"Jello"-object-namesa?h^ 

"taxicab" and -toothbrush al '"-y lo^erer' 
culture products and their em^^L" 0 home ^ with pop- 
by parod.es that stood for original vet ^ ° f ° 9e swam P*d 
Monkees before Beatles, Belmont hi y l enous to me ~' ^ 
the movie Summer of '42 from a MnH , 9art ' and "remember- 
still never seen the film itself I'm Z + m ° Qazme satire, though I've 
backward into an incoherent realn^ aft 7 h ° Ving been bom 
the commercial and cultural environmen7wiK C If' °" d im T s ' Mike Gallagher 

sezsrKx^S^ri STATEMENT 

u n\\ ^* +u* romer than the exception. Howdovou 

choose from all of this excess, and can you ever choose just one thing? 
There .s always too much information available to us and Tut of this 
barrage comes a kind of remix culture. 

So you're interested in the condition of being overwhelmed by options, 
coupled with a sort of collective ADD, and this remix culture, as 
you call it, is about trying to take hold of the chaos we experience 
everyday? I'm reminded of ideas about the act of collecting as a way 
to take hold of the world around us and make sense of it, along with 
arguments about the end of originality. 



Of course, what exactly is originality anyway? Modernism, that 
great trumpeter of the artist genius, creating work in isolation with 
inspiration bestowed upon him from somewhere on high, is l.terc > ly 
▲ pervaded by examples of plagiarism, copying, theft, and opP^nahon. 
Invention, it must be humbly admitted, does not consis c^mg out 
of void but out of chaos. Any artist knows these truths, no matter how 
deeply he or she submerges that knowing/* 

! , agree. The idea that tota^a% o -^r» . 
the way of the dodo with the coming i o ^ njsm with the anxie ty 
postmodernism anyway, except per . v Fo|lowjng this thought , it 
acknowledged, or even em P. n ™^ a a ; usefu | strategy for grappling with 
strikes me that collecting i might be a 
how to design amongst this chaos. 

nri in itself. I don't like to be a victim 
No it's not about collecting as anena ^ s of 

goes away, not entirety, coun tfor sometning u 

different where the P^s* d witnin . 

to the new whole they are ^ ^ 

• u„ n Or like DJ culture. I am ' oa f Tn he iate y 80s and ec^ 
Kind of like H.P-HOP- Or I* Qpd Rave scene °f the ^ 

music coming out of ; we ||V) that is wne sp ecmc. 

90s worked in a similar +he act 0 f DJmg, mixing 

of this kind of practice, technologie s developed in the 

a <uaaest that teC . h "°'°jl cess . The advent of 
i would go f^her and ^9 ted ^ kind newtype of 

last 30 years are what =r brought Jour ^ ^ |jnks 

the mixing board and ^ P abo0 t ^"^^W The sampler, a 
form making, which i is w disparate sttes^ hes the dividing 

that may be drawr jbetjj , products cartographi es 

machine that reprojesse )ce> pro duc.ng 

line between receptton ana P 56 



f knowledge. This recycling of sounds imnn 
ncessant navigation within the meandeS^f an J forr " s implies 
Ligation wh.ch itself becomes the sua 2 n ? his t°ry, 
n art , as Duchamp ance said, - a game among S? 0 ^' lsn ^ 

Technology certainly made this process easier butRrfu . 

Electronic music and the sampler are two rftki " 1 create 
'^cent manifestations of this, but there are 11 f J2 S,gniticont 
e ome more recent and others much, muc ffiftS °l"f r exam P les . 
terature has been in a plundered, fragment I'SSSSt 
U When I was thirteen I purchased an antholoqv of Zl I 
^mediately, and to my very great excitemenl, I TsclZ Sf* Mike Ga " a 9 her 
William S. Burroughs author of something called Naked Lunch STATEMENT 
excerpted there in all its coruscating brilliance. Later, I discovered 
that Burroughs had incorporated snippets of other writers' texts into 
his work, an action I knew my teachers would have called plagiarism. 
This "cut-up method," as Burroughs called it, was central to whatever 
he thought he was doing, and he quite literally believed it to be akin to 
magic Burroughs was interrogating the universe with scissors and a 
paste pot, and yet was no plagiarist at all.CO 

But I would argue/nat rigfnNow this kind of behavior has become 
so commonplac/as to becom\the norm and has done so precisely 
because of adv/nces in technology that make it so much easier 
to perform. V J 

Which raises theVsiiwX then would you need to partake as 
well? What can you tell us that we haven't heard before?^ 

My hope, one of them anyway, is that ^^.^^^Z ° 
way to live with these conditions. One «»^ v J3Hh«5 in, 
was how to get my fellow students engaged with and me 
the waste material they produce ^^X'a^s^vocabulary that 
broader goal, has been an attjmptl o fleve P ^ pQrtjcu|ar 
grows directly from my daily life and is aer .^.^ Qssessing 

conditions, one that is specific to now. the cont entthat can 

a project, we search for a generative ' W" ™ , f0 step back, gain a 
drive the form. This thesis has been ^a attempt cul|ure can 

broader view, and explore whether one facet 

serve as a generative tool. - na socially minded 

If you're literally re-using the ph fi a S°egy 
way, you eliminate the production of new m _ & ^ interesting stmtegy 
what goes in is also what comes out and } oduc es 

to me because it is incredibly ^^^'^ using forms ^ 7 
no waste. On the other hand, rf you Jj£ § far m are common J ^ 
octual physical material (wh.c * » re 
Practice), then you are in fact pro" c|aim to em 

i'ke a paradox, deflating the very ^ ^ going f0 g; ve 

Simply saying 'there's too much jun k J^^ J^JJJ^r^ 1 
design' is naive. If all P roduC ^ hSt no one wjj oga te the 
the culture, and I think we can agree jp ^ys that Thjs fo „ 
mink there is plenty of room to ^ design rj^J,, groSS mass 
^edium and expand our notions diffe rence ^be^ desi gn, o 
fr °m a belief that there is a ma£ed „„ , Crrt uS think ^ 

Production and critical activity ' n th uest ians and ma yems 
de ^ign that asks carefully crafted q d*lgn*£ an obvious role 
^ os difficult and just as '"P^g might seem 
0r finds answers. Being challenging 57 
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hut art is too far removed from the world of mn 
fo^jlctive in this regard, even though it is of (C?25? HoB 
t° be Irist culture. There is a place for a form of ffij f n ** 
co^^ral and aesthetic potential of everyday object to ^. UShes 
«* S^st be asked about what we SSffSS. £^ 
Q° noetic moments can be intertwined with the everyday and not 
^orated from it- At the moment, this type of design is neglected and 
seP n ded as secondary. Today, design's main purpose is still to provide 
re9 a ' j lir ts-smaller, faster, different, better.*") 
peW produce 

, r how you diverge from this dominant paradigm without 
|W ° n tially leaving graphic design behind for a kind of art practice? Mike Gallagher 
e ssen , Q a bouf critical design seems interesting in the abstract, but STATEMENT 
T f asible in actual practice while working for a client and using 
fmeone else's content? 

f all I should say that the fact that graphic design operates 
F ' rSt °1 eo within the world of mass consumption and capitalism is 
from de F > mQkQS ^ discipline interesting and what, for me, 
preC ' S ! +hP incredible potential of inserting other voices and ideas 

gi f S t nP dominant paradigm. Following this, allow me to be clearer 
int0 the dommam p u ^ ^ ^ ^ through th 

about m ' goals- fQrms Qnd/or structures ( „ ad . 

jgKta posrt.o and blena. g h ^ ^ thinking 

the remix process), P tjve attrib ute. The real gift of 

offered as a gift that may or may not be taken up 

+ it to is the end result then 
Let's say your work is going where * V° u ^ant • ^ |ooking at 

recognizable? How will viewers then know mar 
is graphic design at all? ^ 

I'm not so concerned with this and J;^^,?^ foreign enough) 
foreign in appearance. (Though perhaps w being drawn upon 

There is a whole history of f° r ™ an r d n ^ *° deS P ite re T„ e 
My work is situated in history quite Wjg'^, 0 n forms Jja™ 
the goals and methods of production, > " k q kind 0 f d.a ect^al 
not uncommon. This kind of practice muj « J ^ abo ut the 
relationship with archetypal forms, m that ^ ubiqU1 tous 

^interpretation of our everyday reality, tapp^ 9 ^ sjtuate the work 
sentiments and associations.' 10 ' i nes q | ine age. 
« historical context, giving it precedent ^ ^ 

Jsolescence? Many promises are ^modj* .„ the e nd n J » 
of creation will elevate us beyond oursei duct ,on. How 
J| Stripped by the next, again new, wav ayQut? » 

re spond to this situation? Do you know 

, seewhatisalreaay ake 

U e first step is to reuse, reinvent, and re dy madeaj ^ 
J e rnust come to terms with ^fS^elec^s^ jj Qnd 
>own. Second, by realizing tha hem endle ssly ^ Q make 

od ^e our world are essentially ne^ 1 - the conjjj tne discount 
> b °th to adopt and to adapt. We can du mP- es out 

S5' ,n fl * e --t but we can als a u* *• Q , b ,t an P and tne 
S' n 9 emporium and the hardware sto fae fhe h un 
J jhich we can build our own rea dy- w 

yQThe rers of our own new nature.' 58 



Ad in all this is what I think really lie* + u 
SSyoor really interested in: expanding t^*™ ° f **" inquiry 
larger toolbox to work from. Pg your fo ™al arsenal, crea^'ng 

lwi H admit that this is part of my exploration nfr rt 
'** be . I would not be able to achieve ml ooIT.T * is ' how co "'d 
! s certainly not the primary goal. Tr» Sfe^^B so. But 
Seen, an interrogation of graphic design as a medium a ' WayS 

This is interesting, but a medium of what? STATEMENT 

If design is not content itself, but rather a means of convevina 
something, then we must examine very closely how we are transmitting 
messages to each other. Graphic design then becomes very interesting 
and important as a medium or conduit for channeling our shared 
everyday reality. To serve this process it must act in accordance with 
and, to be really vital, supercede the network within which we live our 
lives. The designer who wants to operate on and in this complex web 
must make us aware of all the connections that pass through, around, 
and between us all the time.^) A practice of this sort is made up of 
many connections, intended to suggest others. It is an art of multiple 
things held together by "disjunctive synthesis," by logical conjunctions 
prior and irreducible to predication or identification. Such indeed is 
its principle of selection or affirmation: "Only retain what augments 
the number of connections." The principle discourages any unified 
plan of organization or development in favor of an unlimited plane in 
which one is always passing from one singular point to another, then 
connecting it to yet something else.w 

A physicist once told me that everything is already here, we just have 
to find it.W But your practice, as I understand it, deals more with 
how to connect the parts than simply finding them. So you leave the 
domain of the readymade and appropriation (if you were ever there 
'"the first place) and move into something rather different that deals 
W| th visualizing the interstices that go unseen. 

. G h oi »9 back to something we touched upon earlier Jfs ° b £* 
y Parts so much as how they are used and h^ l^y ^lateto one 
^ther. Qilles Deleuze once put forward a radical no -on ab^the 
fi* of abstraction, which is, in short, not based on the 9 W 
ah c r° n the abs ence of figure, image, or story. He ideni 
f b action quite different from the s**-P^?J^aiT£ue 
>se 'abstract machines' that push art ^s possessed with 
t& sel *es, causing their very languages, as though I po ^ ^ 
stuir ce of other things, to start stutter.ng one I a . herojc 

abstract 'and' can be connected not with dying ^ ^ 
^^xtmction but with a strange anorgamc vrtdrty ^ 
deQ d' moments other new ways of proceed.ng. 

f A 



Our lives are increasingly atom^ 4 We sequester 
ou?se ves in suburbs and cars, with eel phones, i Pod 
^nd computers. 6 Tliese technologies both connect us 
£«3i other and introduce new forms of separation' * 
by focusing our attention away from our actual physical 
surroundings. More often than not, graphic designers 
compound this fragmentation: our conventionally 
accepted role is to produce market-driven messages fg^j 
compete for people's ever-scarcer attention. 9 Can we/ as 
designers, find more stable, thoughtful, interconnect^ 
ways of responding to these conditions? 

At the same time, an ethos of peer production is 
gaining momentum on the internet. In this environment, 
collaboration is a given. 10 People are working together 
on intellectual property that they effectively give away. 
Audiences and makers who may have been formerly 
marginalized can now see each other in the horizontal 
structure of the network, an arrangement that subverts 
the top-down hierarchies of traditional mass-media. 
Perhaps we can begin to think of a culture of participators 
rather than one based more simplistically on producers 
and consumers. 11 

These activities are emerging at the center of the 
wealthiest and most market-driven economies in the 
world. Network culture can be seen as a laboratory for 
alternative modes of exchange and, at its best, as a beacon 
for an alternative value system. I know that historically 
graphic design is the product of a market-driven 
commodity exchange model— but 1 want my practice 
to at least begin to problematize this complicity, and to* 
question its apparent inevitability. 12 



I'm using network culture as a jumping-off point for 
practice that locates itself in physical rather than 
virtual space. Through my work, I want to bring a spirit 
of collaboration and an awareness of each other to 
(he collective spaces we inhabit every day. My visual 
language grows from this agenda and simultaneously 
feeds it. I return again and again to a visual vocabulary 
of openness, attachment, and collectivity: transpire^ Gimenez 
things, things that stick to other things," '< large tWrVgs ENT 
that are made up of small things. 15 ' 16 18 19 20 1 £y to 
respond to the available richness of the environment 
rather than overwhelming it with my own vision. 2 ' 22 
Above all else, I try to leave room for a viewer to 
engage with the work on her own terms. 23 24 
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Leaving Raps 



ind absences for a viewer to 

,25, iu, 27 



r eso| V( 



in lier own idiosyncratic way" 2 " 27 opens up the 
possibility for (he work to generate new discover,' 
ideas, questions, and alternatives.*' Paradoxically 
favorite way to engineer these gaps is to create a J? 
of continuity from disparate parts." *«.Uh J enj * 
example, in the collateral forTavares Strachan's Arcf 
Ice Project, I emphasize the distance between Alaska 
and the Caribbean by collapsing the two poles onto a 
single surface. The imagined distance becomes more 
evocative than any attempt to represent it. By taking f 
granted that the viewer has an imagination, I can sp e T 
in a more nuanced register than would be possible if 
I assumed a more didactic position. 



in collaboration with Forest Young 
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Rebecca l^tj^a," 11 ? 1 
STATEM^HOy c, T re cogn' 2 
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. -ally I am given over to making objects 
Occ& lon ft appear to have dropped out of an 

that I n0pe ea |ity: 38 39,40,41 a copy machine that belches 
alternate re im ' me( jj at e|y eats it again, or, perhaps 

my nam li v a single dense cube comprised of the 
F°' C "ontente of my living room, painstakingly 
ent '[ C 5and compressed to reflect a way of thinking 
ft home and property that is, like Borges' Chinese 
ab ° U looedia, unthinkable. 42 The space and its contend 
en sily recognizable as ordinary and domestic, STA 
^reorganized to suggest alternative imaginings 
B both domesticity and property. 43 - - - It holds a 
?nd of candidness: it is the result of frank effort by a 
human hand to reshape an environment according to 
motivations that we recognize as peculiar. 47 



•ecca Gimenez 
STATEMENT 



. 47, 48, 49 



in collaboration with Jacob Rhodes 
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*onrv recurs in my work 50 51 " u l 
™:,:the idea that a viewer can chn^c 
flSTraight through it,; • * " an approach ft>"v 

• Xes the existing environment over the woH< u 
C Sion directly informed the sign , **** 
J a ian Campos » for YahVspainting and ^ g 

department. We were invited to design a large bag? » f ^ ,h 

for the all-school open house in the picture window Rebecca Gimenez ad " f s 
outside the school— a window that looks into the off STATEMENT inS - ' 
»■».«_., M^ir mpplo. a favorite staff member 



outside the school-a window that looks into the off ic s p TATEM 
of Patsy Mastrangelo, a favorite staff member. Rather 
than covering the window, we designed a matrix of 
office dots that allows Patsy to see out and us to see i n 



collaboration with Sebastian Campos 




Km : 

did take ttM 
large part t 
gift to the s 



formal strategies rely on a sensitivity to the 
Tfi ese en f'*° and an understanding of the viewer as 
envi r ° nn 0fT10U s entity. It is this sensitivity that allows 
anaUf °k to reach people more than any particular set 
^mal gestures. 

of f° r m t viewer to take my work as an offering 
' dof a request, an invitation that embodies the 
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bility of its own refusal. 61 62 63 1 made a flyer that 

r jSS 'f e sts this idea by printing a message on the back of 

u a o\ of stickers I had designed for my classmates. 
asn eeiu _ r ^ — — *i * 



pa 



s ,tioned the flyer near the door to the studio in th _ 
a ' p ° t hat people would take the stickers and graduafi^ 
I veal the message through the transparent waxed- 



ebecca Gimenez 
JEMENT 



J 



laper backing. There was no coercion to participate, 
only an offering that people were free to ignore. People 
did take the stickers 64 and the text appeared, owing in 
large part to the spirit in which the flyer was made: as a 
gift to the studio on a particularly crappy day. 



collaboration with Yale graphic design studio 
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t mv work behaves like a gift:- - - given 
At Its best, my w. eva luated on its own terms, 
without being a|Mn a man ner the recipient 

and recipr° c ^ te The identity I designed with Forest 
deems apprrf^en in Architecture ref ects this mo de 
Young iorwy* t of a campaign to launch the 
of exchange, "^formed the everyday appearance 
organism"' w _ rf . by , inmg recessed spaces 
of the architecture * We then used ^ 

with fluoresc ^P'^ sters insi de the building.- Visitors 
same tape to na ^ ta | |ation before seeing the collateral, 
encountered « t temp0 ral separation between the 
creating an impor ■ ificance: it a [ lowed visitors 
tape and I its mien ^ Qwn terms without 

rtlSi eventually become tied to the 
thG inn in the viewer's mind, creating opportunities 

fofiSp rtns based on each person ' s initial 

reaction to the space. 

collaboration with Forest Young 
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in m Arcniicciuic uuu accurately 
its stated aims of increasing the visible 
, e f ese nf women at the school. We trusted the 
P'^fat the School of Architecture to bring dr 
y« ni ? .*:^tP(\ responses to the camoaiVn ™ a. 
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*r 6 histicated responses to the campaign. 71 Any 
^Vye depends on trust to be sustainable: each Rebecca Gimenez 
coJ'^'t m ust trust the group to return the value ©statement 
f a in some form that she may not be able 

{0 predict. 
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I see myself not as a service provider who uncritical 
translates the client's content into persuasive messao 
but as part of an openly reciprocal web of relations 
that include the client, the viewer, the printer, the 
programmer, the mail carrier/ 5 my colleagues', my 
teachers, my neighbors, my family, etc. I propose 
a working arrangement informed by continuous 
collaboration-with clients, colleagues, the viewer and u o 

. «i • *i_ i . c v an Bebecca Gimenez 

of course among the viewers themselves-instead of statement 
a linear process of temporary problem solving. I see 
my practice as a vehicle for expanding the conditions 
that make it possible for myself and others to continue 
working in this way. 76 

For these reasons, I am ultimately more concerned 
with the way a piece of graphic design works than the 
way it looks. Rather than trying to compete for the 
attention of the most viewers, I want my work to speak 
quietly to the people who encounter it, heightening 
their awareness of themselves, their surroundings, and 
the people around them. My goal is not to compel, 
seduce, or satisfy; each of these serves only to draw 
people away from the world at large and deeper into 
their own desires, which would only reinforce the 
isolation that I seek to mitigate. Instead, with every act 
of making I am seeking an integrative moment. My goal 
is to let people pass through my work and then point 
them outward to reobserve the world around them. 
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From- Andrew Shurtz <andrew.shurtz@yale.edu> 

5^: April 17, 2007 6:31:48 PM EDT 

fo 7 gdmfa-Ust@panlists.yale.edu 

Object: helvetica / nor'easter afterparty + thesis shoot 

Dearest classmates, here's the deal: 

The logical considerations of my thesis book have led 
me to an unavoidable conclusion - my book rabi&U<iktetz 
the form of a party, my work must exist in said^faT3WB&rod 
(most importantly) I really really really (really!) want 
each and every one of you to attend said party (even if 
it's only for a short time). 

The party will be what you've all come to expect from 
La Casa de Andrew y Sebastian, except with my work all 
over the place: posters on the walls, books out, videos 
projecting, a performance of the JT remix, etc. I'll be 
documenting the party with a few others (especially in 
regards to interactions with the work) and these photos 
will be compiled chronologically to form the bulk of my 
thesis book. It would be extremely amazingly awesome 
if anyone else wanted to take photos (the more the mer- 
rier, it would really help my book to have extra pics) but 
this is in no way a requirement. All the alcohol etc is on 
me; I really just want everyone to have a good time. 

I realize this late in the semester that a party might not 
be on the top of everyone's list, but it's really important 
that as many of us appear in the documentation as 
possible for this to be comprehensive. Feel free to stop 
by for two minutes to get in one photo then jet, that one 
Picture would mean the world to me. Seriously Espe- 
cially first years and prelims! P 



So, yeah: 

25 High St. Apt 22 
Thursday, April 19 

after the Helvetica screening (10-1 1 ish?) 
free beer, etc 

Andrew Shurtz 

any questions, comments, complaints, hoRt A t E a C ki T 



love always, 
andrew 
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yQ^eelioaSoReal. 

obserVed if SSSS^ in sources as dispa- 
ITwht no 5e video feedbaok, recordin^ans, 
r0t audio recordings, and EVP hagftfcfkL 

< sS3SSS»«/ anv device capabie ° f ^ d r 

he human voice. These voices are usually reported as 
e ng very simitar to actual voices, but with an unusual 
and otherworldly characteristic like a quick speed or 
"empty" quality. 

An EVP researcher typically tries to capture "voices" by 
first verbalizing a question to the spirit to be contacted, 
and then "listening" with recording device trained on 
some sort of ambient background noise. EVP voices are 
usually found in conditions that create noisy recordings 
rather than clean, well produced ones. 
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For the past year I've been looking at ways of W orki nQ 
that begin to question the ever-dominant design j mDu , 
of order, control, and rationalization. I've decided to 
name my investigations "keeping it real" - partly jn . 
age to what Alain Badiou refers to as the key f ea t Ure 
the 20th century, "the passion of the real"; but a[ So j n 
ironic reference to what I see as the unrealistic nature 
of design's orderly obsessions. An obsession, it seems to 
me, that only further highlights the ridiculousnesljfe^ 11 " 
human experience. swewen 

The work began from a series of questions about hier- 
archies of authenticity, or contemporary notions of the 
so-called 'real', triggered by aspects of media that 
interest me. Why, for example, is a photocopy often 
considered more "authentic" than a high-quality scan? 
Why is a record considered to be more "real" than a CD? 
J Brian Eno states "Whatever you now find weird, ugly, 

uncomfortable and nasty about a new medium'will surely 
^become its signature. CD distortion, the jitteriness of digi- 
jptal video, the crap sound of 8-bit - all these will be cher- 
/shed and emulated as soon as they can be avoided." In 
other words, the errors introduced by these reproduction 
techniques seem to be pointing to something outside the 
technology itself. 

Writing about the multiple flaws inherent in the repeti- 
tions of Andy Warhol's silkscreens, Hal Foster states that 
nese po P s > suc h as a slipping of register or a wasting i 

tprc° r '-!r*u e ° S Visual equivalents of our missed encoun- 
ters with the real . . . they seem accidental, but they also 

if thpcl r ?f u t,tjve ' automatic, even technological." It's as 
reomH 9 POint t0 the social experience of these 
uct,on techniques, and by highlighting them we're 



in 
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osing ourselves to the reality of their inability to cap- 
S°true experience. 

rhi, has provided or perhaps inspired a number of 
nnortunities for my design practice. I've made no 
%imv\ to prevent mistakes and errors from shaping my 
ork In fact, I've preferred to actively generate systems 
o f error through technological misuse, exploiting flaws 
in hardware or software to achieve somethin j gh^j^m r Qre 
depth or grounding. A video recorder connecSetfarateBi-o 
feedback loop; a set of trashcans converted to a drum 
kit; the Photoshop sharpen filter pushed to extreme lev- 
els of over-use. Along with allowing space for mistakes 
to happen I prefer the idea of leaving things unfinished, 
incomplete or raw as a necessary counterpoint to the 
usual desire to over-polish, over-refine and over-design. 
Rules should be flexible; respect the unexpected. 

Ultimately I think the point is to consider the ways in 
which these errors provide or remove meanings and 
readings in the work. I appreciate something that the art- 
ist Mike Kelley has said about the relationship between 
ones own motives and a certain collective notion of "the 
real": "Art must concern itself with the real, but it throws 
any notion of the real into question. It always turns the 
real into a facade, a representation, and a construction. 
But it also raises questions about the motives of these 
constructions." I think that it is important to always 
remember that the use of errors to highlight certain 
notions about what we consider to be real will always 
result in a fabrication. However, it is the emphasis on the 
fabrication itself that keeps present certain questions 
- concerning value and meaning - that are important to 
me, and essential to my work. Hwam 10 
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The phenomenon of EVP forces us to took in * 
dictory directions: n c 0 ntr Q . 



on 
it 

fz 



1 : EVP is the manifestation of a misuse of techn . 
the part of the Ghost. By abusing technology and ° 9y ° n 
in unintended or wrong ways, the Ghost is able to ' 
municate with us. This misuse is not only one of subu™ 
sion, but also of salvation, as the Ghost is abl^t^f k 
scend its otherworldly status and communicate its^nTd 
or desires to us. This technological element is cruciaUn 
allowing the Ghost to bridge the otherwise highly sepa- 
rate physical and non-physical worlds. 

2: EVP can only be explained as the result of a misread- 
ing of an inherently error-filled source signal. EVP is 
entirely fabricated in the mind of the viewer, and the 
"voices" are merely audio artifacts or glitches that are 
read as human speech only due to the brain's need to fill 
in patterns. The capacity of the source signal to contain 
errors is of extreme importance, and as a result EVP 
researchers tend to favor low-quality sources in which 
imperfections are more easily introduced. A cheap digital 
recorder with a high compression ratio is an ideal device; 
its compression algorithms creating distorted sounds 
that often fall near the normal spectrum of the human 
^Voice. It is almost an inevitability that a suitably excited 
researcher will eventually hear voices in such 
a signal. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 
Mike, Sebastian, Rebecca, 
and Andrew chose to 
respond with an MP3 of a 
group Skype call. This tran- 
script has been edited to 
remove sections about the 
low quality of the Skype call. 

I could only identity 
Rebecca's voice (as it was 
obviously a woman speak- 
ing) so instead of singling 
out Rebecca's responses, 
I chose to leave all voices 
nameless. This also reflects 
their decision to respond 
as a group and not as 
individuals. 



Sebastian Campos, 
Mike Gallagher, 
Rebecca Gimenez, and 
Andrew Shurtz 
RESPONSE 
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Jj2 SOUND OF SKYPE 

CALL CONNECTING 
Hello? 
Hello? 

Did we lose someone? 
You can't expect it to work 

properly. 
I'm here, I'm here. 
So let's go back in time. I 

just got a message from 

Twitter, that my Twitter 

account is 7 years old. 

It's my Twitter account 

7 year birthday. 
Oh, that's lovely. 
But you know what that 

means, though? We got 

it in school. 
Yeah, I know. I got mine too, 

and I deleted it. 
You didn't tweet it? 
What? 

Alright, guys. Let's go back 
in time. Back in the days 
of thesis. So how do we 
respond to this? 

I have no idea. 

Have you ever tweeted any- 
thing, Andrew? 

I'm sorry, what? Have I 
responded to her? 

Have you ever tweeted 
anything? 

You're garbled. What 

A was that? 

So are you! I'm trying to 
figure out how I can 
record this. 

Now I can hear you. 

Oh, ok. Have you ever 
tweeted anything? 

Like, five times. I think I lit- 
erally have 5 tweets. 



I have a tweet from 
2007 that just says, 
"Charging my laser." 

© LAUGHTER 

Thesis. So what did you 
guys think about her. . . 
idea? 

I'm trying to remember 
the idea. 

She has an idea? 

I don't know what her idea is. 

I couldn't tell what the idea 
was, it sounds like she's 
basically just contact- 
ing previous people 
and asking about their 
thesis. 

I got the impression that her 
idea was like, "What's 
the point of this thesis 
thing?" 

ffl ELEVATOR MUSIC 

Did anyone open the attach- 
ment PDF? 

It was horrifying. 

Ouch. 

I want to read Sebastian's. 

You read it, you proof read it. 

I know, sorry. I was tired. 

© LAUGHTER 

Actually, I was looking back 
at that book when I 
was applying for my 
job because I photo- 
graphed a bunch of 
things in Spain, and I 
started looking through 
it, and there's so many 
typos! There's like hun- 
dreds of typos. 

© LAUGHTER 

But not in the statement, in 
the whole thing. The 
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captions are like the 
most ridiculously written 
things! 

That's the nature of the 
beast. 

I always remember that 
lecture that Jop van 
Bennekom gave, and he 
said if he hadn't started 
Re Magazine when he 
was in grad school, but 
afterwards, he would 
have called it "Boring 
Magazine" instead. 

A more accurate name. 

Well, he was saying that 
grad school forces you 
to use a certain kind of 
language. 

I was thinking that same 
thing when reading 
mine, like "Who wrote 
this?" This is an out of 
body experience. 

I told Sebastian my theory 
about the architecture 
of the graphic design 
atrium. It's— 

Sfl ELEVATOR MUSIC 

© LAUGHTER 

So we have the option of 
responding as a group, 
or replying individually. 

I think we've opted into 

A responding as a 

group, but I'd probably 
respond very differently 
as an individual. 

I'd probably take things a lot 
more seriously if I was a 
single person. 

Well, she sent it to us sort of 
as a group. Therefore 



I think it should be 
replied to like that. 

But she, like many people, 
may be under the false 
impression that we still 
do things. 

We do. We don't do any less 
than we've ever done, 
we've just never done 
that much. 

© LAUGHTER 

Essentially, We Have 

Photoshop is true to its 
motto, you know, "don't 
try too hard." 

© LAUGHTER 

Mission accomplished. 

I was interested in the pic- 
tures of what's going 
on in Sebastian's book. 
Like is it held together 
with a pile of rope? 

I don't know what the deal 
with that is. 

That's the hold the page 
down thingy in the 
library. 

God, thesis, Jesus Christ. 

I don't want to look at 

this again. 
Well, you don't need to 

read it. 

Yeah, I'm just looking at the 

pictures. 
What typefaces were in style 

1 5 years ago? 
Well, the same ones we use 

now. Not much has 

changed. 
Sfl SOUND OF 

CLICKING 
"Did it inform your first job 

out of school?" 
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Well, to the extent that I 
didn't have a first job... 

I think it got me fired from 
Italy. The sort of mental 
cloud I was in. 

But was that your thesis, or 
was that Yale full stop? 

Yeah, it was Yale full stop. I 
think the bubble made 
me immune to the fact 
that actual companies 
are full of people who 
hate each other, and 
are trying to undermine 
each other at every 
turn. I was very much 
not prepared for that 
change in culture. 

Right, me too. I don't feel like 
my thesis has had any 
bearing on anything I've 
done, until now. And 
now I work on things 
that are, like— the result 
has the least relation- 
ship with anything I 
made at Yale. Like, 
I care so much less 
about the outcome of 
the work than I ever did 
before. I only care about 
the experience of work- 
ing. And now I feel like 
I can look back at this 

A thesis and see things in 
it that I care about. Or 
could claim. But only 
because I stopped car- 
ing about the work. 

Learn to stop worrying and 
love the thesis. 

I don't know if the the- 
sis actually informs 



anything we've done. . . 
but the fact that it didn't 
actually convey what I 
was actually thinking, 
that's always been in 
the back of my mind. 
Essentially, the failure 
of the thesis to indicate 
the things I was actually 
interested in has always 
informed what I do. 

But it's a constant worry, 
because I think the 
same thing. I'm always 
like, "Maybe I should 
have done it 8.5x1 1 ... 
blah blah blah." 

I always think about what 
Paul said, which is that I 
should have just cut out 
the entire middle, and 
just had the beginning 
and the end. Like none 
of the crap of talking 
about my work. He said, 
"Just cut that part. Just 
have two pages." And 
he's right. 

My favorite bit of the entire 
thing are the first pages 
with the Post-It notes 
people left on my desk. 
And the poster for Paul 
that I never made. 

That's your favorite part? 
The part you never 
made? 

I like the sticker sign. I actu- 
ally like the things 
I made. 

Of course you do! 

The fun things that were 
made were never made 
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was nice. It made peo- 
ple happy. For a while, 
until it degraded. It was 
very cheaply produced, 
they decided not to 
take it down... I think 
it's a successful piece 
of work, as far as work 
goes. So, there were 
fun things there, actu- 
ally. But then it's like 
you were saying, the 
experience was a lot 
more interesting than 
the actual thing. And I 
think the thesis helps to 
convey that, that what 
was interesting was 
what was happening 
around the work. 

Reading this, it's like, God. 
This is painful. 

Yeah, I'm reading yours right 
now. "The world is 
a mess!" 

No, that's not my thesis. 
That's my presentation 
from September. Which 
is even worse. Jesus, 

A don't read that part. It 
was trying so hard. 

See, mine would have made 
sense if Paul hadn't got- 
ten involved. Like I had 
something that made a 
semblance of sense. . . 
and then I had a chat 
with Paul, and it all went 



downhill from there. But 
essentially, the thesis 
was a catalyst for me 
to abandon graphic 
design as a discipline, 
so I guess it was very. . . 
important. 

The thesis though, or Yale? 
Back to Mike's question 
before. 

Well, maybe her question 
isn't framed correctly. 

Well, I don't know what the 
thesis is there now, but 
at the time, it felt very 
very different from what 
I was actually spending 
my time doing. Like it's 
this other thing that you 
kinda have to do, but it's 
not really what you're 
trying to do, or what you 
give a shit about. 

But it's still the most import- 
ant thing. 

Well, to some people. 

But for the school. Like 
the way the program 
was structured, it was 
the most important 
thing. Like you could 
almost do nothing, but 
if you turned a thesis 
book in at the end, they 
were cool. 

But essentially, isn't the 

thesis supposed to be a 
diary or a record of your 
two years there? 

I think when we were doing 
it, it was in a weird spot, 
where it was no lon- 
ger, like, a 200-page 
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study of the circle or 
whatever, but also not a 
diary, really. 

Essentially the notion of a 
catalog raisonne— it is 
kind of like a diary. 

But it might as well be kind 
of like an On Kawara, 
"I'm still alive." For all 
that it's worth to the 
program, it's just like, "I 
was here, I made stuff." 
They can't very well 
have a program where 
people just drift in and 
drift out, with no proof 
they were there. From 
their perspective. 

If you look at my book as a 
whole rather than just a 
statement, it is a diary. 
The language is so 
pretentious, it's unbear- 
able. I think that I didn't 
realize it was a diary. 
There's a slight conver- 
sational tone in places 
that makes it diary-like, 
and I should have just 
rewritten it as a diary. 

Should have been a blog. 

Well, yeah. 

But if it would have been 

a blog in 2007, it 
A would be a dead blog 

now. It would be a 

ghost blog. 
But can you really separate 

the thesis in your head 

from the two years you 

spent there? 
I can, yeah. Totally. I actually 

think time in school at 



Yale was really import- 
ant to me. But thesis, 
not so much. I feel 
like being there was 
extremely important to 
figuring out what the 
hell I wanted to do— I'm 
still figuring it out, but it 
got me going. 

Well, the thesis was the one 
thing where you had to 
really try and put every- 
thing together. 

Yeah, but for me, it was too 
soon to put all that 
together. I needed a 
few years. 

But still, I felt that even 

though my thesis wasn't 
fully formed, the fact 
that I was having to try 
and put it together was 
the important thing. 

Yeah, I mean it wasn't an 
empty exercise. That's 
what I was saying ear- 
lier: that the failure of 
the thesis is the most 
important thing about 
the thesis. The fact 
that you tried to put it 
together, and that you 
lacked the language 
to accurately describe 
what you were trying to 
do. The book, I mean, 
when I was photo- 
graphing it, it was last 
year, and looking back 
at the whole artifact... 

Oh, did we lose Rebecca? 

I'm back. "Diaries" was the 
last thing I heard. 
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Oh, we were talking about 
how the usefulness 
of the thesis was the 
exercise itself, trying 
to put it together. And 
then I said that perhaps 
failing to put it together 
because you didn't 
actually know what 
you were trying to do 
was the most import- 
ant thing. And looking 
back at the book last 
year, you kind of real- 
ize all of the things that 
are wrong with it. But 
it becomes like a refer- 
ence point, because it 
becomes like the only 
time in your life where 
you will consciously 
sit down and try and 
account for what you 
want to make. Unless 
you actually sit down to 
write a book. 

I actually feel like I do that 
every so often. And 
moving to California 
really did for that for me, 
as well. 

How? 

Well, everything had to 
change because I 

A couldn't keep mak- 
ing what I had been, 
because it didn't exist 
there. So I had to do 
other kinds of work, 
and then figure out if I 
actually wanted to be 
doing that kind of work. 
It turns out that, yeah, I 



do, I just didn't know 
it before. 

But, essentially, as a record 
of that time, it sort of 
serves to frame conver- 
sations we've had over 
the past 5 or 6 years. 
Even if the thing itself is 
not really what it should 
have been, I guess it's 
what it could have been. 

I feel like I wasn't ready to 
write that, at the time. 
I look back at some of 
the things I've made, 
and I'm like, "Some of 
this is interesting, and 
actually still interesting 
to me now." What the 
thesis tried to wrap 
around it is not what is 
interesting about it. 

I guess my problem with 
the thesis is this notion 
that you elaborate this 
supposed methodology 
and then you make work 
to demonstrate it now, 
in the spirit of a math- 
ematical proof. But it's 
actually the opposite. 
You're making a bunch 
of shit and then trying to 
make sense of it. So the 
way it's framed... 

Well, the idea of making it a 
book. It's a book that's 
going to sit in the library 
forever. 

But it is a record. It's a 
record of a period of 
time. But then again, 
it's interesting because 
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think of programs like 
the Royal College, 
where what you actually 
do is produce work and 
a show at the end of 
the year, and then you 
write a 1 0,000 word 
essay on a topic of 
your choice. 

ffl ELEVATOR MUSIC 

Hey, you know what we 
should do for this girl? 
We should write a Yale 
thesis that just consists 
of four pictures. Maybe 
these four pictures. 
Maybe I should make 
this picture my Skype 
picture, this "I am still 
alive" picture. 

Actually, if you put those four 
pictures together... let's 
give her a picture reply, 
come on. 

What pictures? 

The ones in Skype. 

ffl ELEVATOR MUSIC 

Yeah, the four of these, it's 
not a bad set. Just give 
her this, give her the 
audio file, and we can 
be done. 

Wait, where are the 
pictures? 

I^Skype, above the chat, 
it's the avatars. You 
have the dude with the 
umbrella, Mike has the 
70s lady... 

Sebastian has the money 
cat, and I have "I'm still 
alive." 

Well, I'm all down for humor, 



but this seems like a bit 

of a cop out. 
Well, we'll give her the audio 

file, too. 
Sfl ELEVATOR MUSIC 
I think that's exactly where 

we should end this 

conversation. Sebastian Campos, 

Child's voice: Urn, are you Mike Gallagher, 

mama's friends that she Rebecca Gimenez, and 

works with? Andrew Shurtz 

They're my friends, but we RESPONSE 

don't actually do any 

work together. 
We do non-work together. 
We're a non-studio. 
We have a very prolific 

non-practice. 
We're a non-critical, 

un-studio. 
Someday, the project will 

come along that we 

clearly have to make. 
Yeah, we're just waiting for it. 
It's just hasn't come yet. 
We're transcribing that, 

right? 
Yeah. 

Who's transcribing it? When 

I say "we," is it going 

to be a tragedy of the 

commons kind of thing? 
Well, when you say "we're 

transcribing it," what 

you mean is we're — > 

sending an MP3 to this 

lady, and she's tran- 
scribing it. 
Should we offer to answer 

questions or anything 

later for her? 
We're not sending her this 

whole thing, right? 82 



What's the audio ver- 
sion of redaction? 
ELEVATOR MUSIC 

Enough of therapy. 

Yeah, I'm going to go eat 
some food. 

I'm going to a North Korean 
restaurant tonight. 

Wow, really? 

Yeah, the one North Korean 
restaurant in Moscow. 

-Tjg ELEVATOR MUSIC 

And the cover will be the 
four pictures. Maybe we 
should press a vinyl. 

Yeah, send me some good 
names. 

ELEVATOR MUSIC 

Bye! 

Bye, guys. 

Jjl SOUND OF SKYPE 
CALL HANG-UP 



"Still, 

LMEi 
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In many ways, I entered the field of graphic 
design distrusting it Before design, my 
undergraduate economics and history papers 
were often written in various reactionary 
forms including a fictional story, a lecture, 
and in video. At home, I made in-camera 
edited videos including a western, a horror, 
and a racist satire, and my first act of 
design was an animated gif-intensive website 
manipulated through a free download kit. 
These acts were representative of an unhoned 
working method in irony and naive "rule- 
breaking." Later on, as a writer, I disliked 
the idea that designers would take somebody 
else's content and assume license over it 
I remember specifically disliking books 
dealing with Asian content that were given 
a Japanese binding, or websites that looked 
somehow technological because they were 
part of a new technology. Even now, I still 
have an aversion for over-designed form and 
my distrust of graphic design has become 
even more painfully evident 

During the spring of 2000, as an editor of 
a student-run undergraduate academic 
journal in Montreal, I experienced graphic 
design for the first time. A designer-a friend 
of a friend-was commissioned to layout the 
journal while two close "artist" friends 
designed the cover. Everything was done in 
QuarkXpress or Photoshop, sent through 
a fiery color laser copier, and then cut and 
saddlestiched at a local copy shop. The cover 
was charcoal gray with small color photo- 
graphs deconstructed using various Photo- 
shop filters, while the inside was set in 3 
columns of Template Gothic. I remembering 
being drawn to the process of creating a 
physical document of texts and Images 
through a negotiated exchange of ideas, but 
found the aesthetic of "deconstmction" 
that the designers had deployed disingenuous 
tChat very process. Aside from me, the 
editorial team seemed quite satisfied with the 
layout It might have been this circumstance 
of opinionated difference that caused me to 
embark blindly into our field. 

My first job in graphic design was m 2001 
as a nightshift production artist for the Sing 
Tao Daily newspaper in Hong Kong. Using 



Photoshop, my job was to trace out people 
from the day's most compelling Images, 
which would then become Image masks that 
would be pasted throughout the rest of the 
newspaper. The Image masks were especially 
difficult because they usually involved the 
intricate tracings of people's hair, often 
tousled while passionately conducting an 
orchestra or scoring winning soccer goals. 
But the most difficulty came from having 
to complete each one in under 5 minutes. 
I quickly learned to enjoy operating software 
at extremely high speeds over a continuous 
time period, and over the cours ^ ) ^^j an 
job, experienced a rare physical connection 
to graphic design that was 

freeii^TM^ENT 

refer to that compulsion as the "Hong Kong 
rush'-and one which I have always strug- 
gled to reclaim in my further experiences as 
a student and practioner of design. 

After arriving at Yale, I chose to immedi- 
ately address design through restricted 
means. For the past two years, I have been 
working under the assumption that by 
restricting the decision-making process in 
design, one can: 1. facilitate a means of 
response to generate unexpected and inven- 
tive formal responses to design problems; 
2. expose problems inherent to and pose 
questions regarding the larger, social context 
of design. I have attempted to explore this 
nojj^^ugh 35 projects by self-imposing 
try restrictions to various design prob- 
;se restrictions have often fostered 
ne-playin^ Strategies that have provoked 
nore inventiO; and playful means, and a 

ijicalam^ach to design problems. 
Thegoalhas been to use self-imposed restric- 
tions to get closer to, to physically exhaust 
and to completely inhabit subject matter. 

The inhabitation of subject matter and a 
resulting improvisational mode of response 
has been one of the central tenetenhny 
thesis. In the first year, I created a fictional 
character named Ronald Chang as a means 
to respond to a set of class assignments. 
Ultimately, the arbitrarily constructed narra- 
te became an adventure of "documentary 
fiction revolving around a fictional character 
named Ronald Chang, a Google search for 
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text of the design problem. For exam„i : 
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booth in which Dylan Fracareta and I com 
mandeered a ticket booth on Yale campus 
and over the course of 22 continuous hours, 
we designed 60 Valentines cards for free for 
Yale students, professors, visitors, and staff; 
and Yale Assignments in which I redid Yale 
assignments from the 1960s. 

My thesis has been also been marked by 
stricter explorations into self-imposed restric 
tions which have often worked to reframe 
the restrictions of time, cost, speed, space, 



output device for common printed matter „ 
the $1 project, I revealed the minimum unit of 
cost that was necessary to produce a multiple 
page document as a critique of larger-budget 
design; and in 1 second videos, I reduced time 
to its limit of communicative value to expose 
its inherent power. Thus, self-imposed restric- 
tions have seemed to be most fruitful not only 
when they have created an unpredictable 
response to a design problem, but also when 
they have exposed questions that undermine 



color, format, binding, and printer as graphic established notions of graphic design, 
design subject matter. Thus, I have attempted Over the past two years, I have repeatedly, 
IZ *l e , reStnc ^ 01 ? t0 s P edfic sets of with varying degrees of success, put myself in 
te^eZ^S ^ * en u t0 reVeal their K™" restricted situations in an attempt to reclaim 
andZZH,^ m »** m0St extreme an emotional and physical connection to the 
Zi!!!l Ca, CO ° dusions - By exageratine these act of making. My choice of restrictions as a 

thesis topic is somewhat contextual to gradu- 
ate study; within this environment supposedly 
"free" of restrictions, my intention has been 
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in relationship to design history: that specific 
lineage of graphic designers who dangerously 
promoted restrictions as universally essential 
to the method of design. From Jan Tschichold 
to Josef Muller-Brockmann to Wim Crowd 
to Karel Martens. That was part of the 
extreme legacy of the European Modernists; 
and questioning it, perhaps, attests to our 
continual motivation to be modern. 
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Do you feel that your thesis informs your work today? 



Did it inform your first job out of school? Do you feel 
as though it's more relevant now than it was when you grad- 
uated, or vice versa? 

mmm^mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmammmi 



MMHOT^pilMNpMOTMMOTMipMV Geoff Han 

mmymmmmmjmmmmmymmmmmmm response 
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If you could go back and adjust your thesis, would you? 
I think I would probably do it the same way. 

Is there a part that still sticks with you, and other parts that 
^em irrelevant now? Which parts? 
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* In the irst semester of the first year, the academic year 1999/2000, we watched the movieThe Way Things Go by Peter 
Fischli and David Weiss. We were supposed to respond to the movie by making a book which would explore the theme 
of the sequence and preferably express our own interests. Although incompletely aware of it at the time, I came to 
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UNDER CONSTRUCTION 

realize that my thesis, my everyday life fascinations, were clearly expressed in one sentence that 

° Un in my notes about the movie: 'Some objects move away from the main line of movement 
and stop, suggesting other possibilities,' The Way Things Go suggests a neverending story, 
a sequence of different objects interacting in a linear way where one movement provokes another 
and so on. A couple of times the camera followed the action closely while in the background an 
object got off the set-up line of causal movements, a disconnection that insinuated another possi- 
ble line of connections.This change in direction created the possibility for a new direction, just 
like the prefix 'dis' adds a new meaning to the word 'connection'. 

I ended up making the book The Construction of Sequence structured as a list of discrete ele- 
ments that could be endlessly combined into a sequence. It was a 'manual for designers', as 
one of my critics phrased it, that assembled some elements that contributed to the building of 
a sequence.The images in the book constructed a sequence, while the words de-constructed it, 
emphasizing its discrete parts, assembled units that could be endlessly re-ordered. 

While making the book, I experienced a lurking danger of our profeJs^WM^J^ifiife. 
Around 3 a.m. one morning I cut off a tiny piece of my thumb. The pS^AIvQyiiEMeTair and 
landed among the sequenced spreads of my book-to-be. I couldn't stop the bleeding and was 
taken by my classmates to the emergency room. It was my first experience of the emergency 
room, a rather surreal one, but that's another story. A couple of days later, I showed up with 
a huge bandage around my thumb. Michael Rock said to me: 'Too much hitchhiking?' 



NOVI SAD-IONDON-NOVI SAD - STRASBOURG - ANN ARBOR PARIS CHICAGO NEW 
HAVEN — NEW YORK — NEW HAVEN — 

I come from Novi Sad in Serbia, Yugoslavia, and I left my country in 1991. Since then, I've iived in 
different cities in both France and the United States. And as Eva Hoffman, an immigrant, says: 
'All immigrants and exiles know the peculiar restlessness of an imagination that can never again 
have faith in its own absoluteness. Because I have learned the relativity of cultural meanings on 
my skin, I can never take any one set of meanings as final.' 

Lucy Lippard, p289 

I have lived in three culturally, socially and politically different environments: Eastern Europe, 
Western Europe and the United States. Moving from one environment to another caused certain 
shifts in my beliefs and ways of communication.These shifts also implied processes of adapta- 
tion, of learning and unlearning. Most of all, the distance from the environment I previously lived 
in, the movement from one place to another and the relationships between them increased my 
understanding of these environments.This personal experience has been of great influence on my 
approach to design as well as on my understanding of design as a form of communication. The 
ways in which we communicate are both cultural and personal constructions. Therefore, trTp^(jffg ra Maletic 
sets of malleable and ever-changing relations, but most of us are hesitant to practice tnes § f pj3^] _ EMENT 
tions in a manner that would allow them to deviate from their established forms, to re-establish 
themselves and expand. 

There is a similarity between the 'practice' of an immigrant and that of a designer. Both deal 
with the diverse possibilities of communicating with others and both occupy the unstable space 
of 'betwix-and-between', the designer between the client and the audience, and the immigrant 
between his original culture and the culture he found himself in. 
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ABOUT MY WRITING, 10 15 00 

e had a group discussion with Michael in the morning. I decided that my writing should be the 
ocumentation of my thinking process. The topic of my thesis paper becomes the process itself 
(the development of my methodology). 

— different aspects of design that diverge from the main process of the development of the thesis 

— knowing vs. not knowing 

— must be disciplined and write on a regular basis 

— the writing can serve as a timeline: zero point, given aspects of the semester; four days can 
take less on the timeline than two hours; mental time 

— a series of meditations 

— mental events, digressions 

— overlaying of the objective of the motion and the subjective trajectory 

getting there getting there 
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• c creates the condi- 
■Detour opens onto a multitude of i tinerar ^ . pos s ib ili t ie s of 
tions for a further deepening, and valorizes the p 
an approach . ' 

, Francois JulHen, p 3 38 

i as a deviation from a 
Detour can be defined on a thematic leveL as enlarge s an 

routine procedure. Also detour is an W"* c * interacting 
existing space and challenges the ways of moving activity 
within this space. I call this approach detounsm the .cti 
of detouring, or the activity of touring in a speci 
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BRAINSTORMING DFTOURI SM , 10 17 00 

— going off the route and finding/creating new paths 

— becoming space 

(Koolhaas's notion of 'bigness': architecture that can 
'accommodate' possibilities) 

— things extra and other 

— complete 

— driving in Rome 

— creating itineraries for multiple possibilities of approaching a thing 

-the process of meandering that unfolds, opens up reality while engaging the viewer 
reality as panorama vs. reality as a state of transition 

— eating a five flavor ice-cream 

— emphasis on variation 

— inexhaustibility of the world 

— exactly 

— de-meaning 

— re-meaning _ __ . . 

. Tamara Maletic 

— becoming space 

-the possibility of STATEMENT 

— one and only 

— wandering 

— interruption 

— contradiction 

— negotiation of discontinuity 

— setting the stage for possibilities 

— the center of 

— de-framing 

— visual language for unstable contexts 

— possible all 

— under construction 

Make a poster that will be a diagram of my methodology. Must be re-writable! 
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Detour can be defined on a thematic level as a deviation from a routine procedure. Also detour 
is an approach that allows me to develop an existing space to unexpected proportions, and that 
challenges the existing ways of moving and interacting in this space. I call this approach 'detourism'. 
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i np making detours by Paul Klee 
" Vnp-Qf the places I lived in 

There are two aspects of detourism that perpetuate each other: wandering and interruption (that 
does not necessarily stop the movement, but often gives it a new rhythm, a new direction or links 
it to another movement).Through exploration of these concepts in design, I am hoping to develop 
different formal approaches that would express the negotiation of discontinuity and the possibility 
for diversion of movements. At the same time, I would like to link these formal explorations to the 
context of urban environment, allowing for a simultaneous influence between the two. On the 
right, you can see the cities I lived in. The change in type size corresponds to the amount of time 
I spent in these cities. My interest in detourism was influenced by my personal history. I come 
from Novi Sad in Serbia, Yugoslavia and I left my country in 1991. Since then, I've lived in different 
-nies in both France and the United States. And as Eva Hoffman, an immigrant, sa/s: 
'All immigrants and exiles know the peculiar restlessness of an imagination that can never again 
have faith in its own absoluteness* Because I have learned the relativity of cultural meanings on 
my skin, I can never take any one set of meanings as final.' 







I vyorkecl and lived in New York last summer and spent quite a bit of time in the subway. Numerous 
parts of the subway system were being rebuilt and there were many subway notices all around, inform- 
ing people about changed train schedules. These pictures were taken in several 'hard hat' areas. 
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Subway employee not questioning the authority of a poster, poster by Dan Michaelson; . - • 

The subway is a perfect place for detouring and that's why the people who organized the 
Midnight Madness - a game about getting lost and found in the city - used the subway a s one . 
the places where clues were to be found.The clues were some cryptic message that vve,y sup- 
posed to lead us to a particular place in the city.This poster has a certain Aurnmenf qAlity 
in it 'detournmenf being a situationists' device and meaning most simply 't |reemploym<| ,n 
new entity of preexisting artistic elements.' Derive and detournment, Situates' conce^. 
could be explored in new ways through detourism. During the game, when we ound this cue, 
a New York City Transit employee walked by and heard our delight 



•0 my God! It totally looks like a subway notice!' 

He said: 'That's what it is.' 

We said: 'No, it's not. It's a scavenger hunt clue.' 

He said: 'Oh no, this is a subway notice.' 
Wp said- 'No it's not. Look at it!' 

He said ''l work in the transit authority. It's a subway notice. That's what it ,s. 
We read it to him and asked: 'That's a subway notice?' 
He said- 'That's what it is. You can tell by the coloring.' 
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On the right, you can see a poster for a soccer game designed by an unknown designer. The verti- 
cal small type on the poster reads: 'Le ballon place au centre du terrain', which means in French: 
The ball placed in the middle of the field'. Two facts are known about this unknown designer: 
he has a very particular approach to soccer and he likes reading Georges Perec, on your right. 



Georges Perec wrote in his Species of Spaces: 'Notice how unfamiliar things may come to seem 
as a result of taking staircase B instead of staircase A, or of going up to the fifth floor when you 
live on the second/This picture of Perec was taken in 1979, in Ellis Island. EMis Island became an 
immigration port in 1892, when immigration to America became official and institutionalized. 
(For me the notion of detourism is connected to the experience of immigrants.) 





John Baldessari says: 'If you believe your world is formed by what you look at, and you just don't 
look at the usual things, then your world will change.' 

On the right you can see one of the numerous explorations of the D bus route in New Haven that 
I undertook last semester.The class assignment being the only reason for my riding on the D bus, 
I wanted to know what this route represented to the passengers who were taking this bus every- 
day I collected 25 different drawings of the route by the passengers and collaged them into one 
map. Each drawing is interrupted by another drawing, giving a diversified, wandering movement to 
the map, as well as the feel of being under construction. 
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Samuel Bed 
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The voice and rhythm of the unconscious often emerge in Duchamp's writings. I find this to be 
true for Samuel Beckett's writing as well. The structure of this sentence of Beckett's allows for 
continuous re-structuring, which is what I attempt to explore by applying the methodology of 
detourism to the visual form. 





ikfi rom the rehearsal of Opentng Night 
StiHs from the movie Opentng Night by John Cassavetes 



John Cassavetes explores the greetings between two persons in a wonderful scene at the end 
of his movie Opening Night. Cassavetes and Gina Rowlands are theater actors supposed to play 
the roles of a couple that has been together for a long time. They are getting old and are losing 
the willingness to communicate. Gina refuses to play such a role and involves John in a series 
of half-improvisations, such as this scene. The unfamiliar movement of the greeting makes them 
completely aware of each other. It is interesting how Cassavetes chooses to obscure this move- 
ment from us, thus giving it more intensity, but also increasing the possibility for 
its performance. 



The possibility for performance could be explored through the process of de-framing. I am 
attracted to a recent theoretical idea that says that there are two kinds of framing: one the limits 
of which are determined by the frame itself, and the other which is open to an exterior, to what 
is called an open totality. If as I said in the beginning of the lecture, detourism allows for the per- 
petual growth of space, my design work must make connections beyond the limits of any frame, 
perhaps not even knowing where I'm heading next. Isn't that also in the nature of the detour? 



NOURISH (SHORT AND ABSTRACT FIRST ) 

s an approach to design, detourism explores negotiation of 
discontinuity and the possibility for diversion of movements. 
Detourism is a perpetual shifting from an established form. 
And as Karel Martens says, designing is 'giving form to 

our communication', I am interested in developing forms that 
support dynamic relationships, transcendental movements and 
ever-evolving human experiences. 



Tamara Maletic 
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Dt TOURISM (A LITTLE MORE TECHNICAL IN TONE ) 

De tourism encourages wandering, but also interruption that often 
sustains the act of wandering; interruption does not necessarily 
stop the movement, but often gives it a new rhythm, a new direc- 
tion or links it to another movement. Detourism is interested in 
wandering because of its lack of destination, or more precisely, 
because of its disinterest in the point of destination and its 
emphasis on the process of reaching the destination. 
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H0W s ^"'d , represent n^cess' ^ !* "* b00k? ^ Wi " book '«* «-» 

process. Look agam at Karel Martens's Printed Matter. 

I went to the A&A lih 

«» Process of an artist's thl'^ o ^ ^' I"" 38 ^ <* d ~<*"9 

typographic interpretation of M m* "* b °° kS ° f tWs kind is Richard Hami »°" ,s 

renting the proce,, 1 Champ's Green Sox which contains Duchamp's notes doc 

ing translation of the coZTttT"*'™ * ^ G ' aSS - Hamilton undertook an ^T.st 

trough ty^ZToZT ^ ^ * He success < ul * 

exam nat on^ con tr a2 I ^ * Ua ^ d and rich in douWs ' ~ 

at.ons, contractions, hesitations and difficult-to-reach ideas. 

2ell7otll e T e \ ? 6ni9matiC Si9nS " Ldr9e 6/aSS ' Ducham P' s n0t - •««" in the 
nation * hT 7 mte9ral Part ° f WOrk ' th6Se " 0tes are not a native, not an expla- 

Z to sin . S ' 9nS - Rather ' th6Se n0t6S S6rVe l ° C0nV6 ' the P°'V s - ic of each sign 

and to suggest or point to possible meanings without ever definino them ' 

lnter active strategies and Dialog.cal Allegories. Encountering Oav.d Rokeb/s tismm M&ti&a* Marcel 

I fell asleep in the library. Jorge, Dasha's boyfriend, was sitting at the nearby table and he had 
already fallen asleep. By the time I woke up, he was gone. I checked out ManfredoTafuri's The 
Sphere and the Labyrinth: Avant-Gardes and Architecture from Piranesi to the 1970s. 

— must define portals to my methodology 

— what are the entries to the notion of detourism? 

— should read again the text by Matt Mullican and re-think the idea of lists I had last year. 
Write about the structure of this poem in prose: -ing form; the title (Untitled); no periods; each 
line a different moment of life; a loose structure that can be added to and subtracted from, etc. 

— look again at Perec's way of documentation and cataloging 

— start collecting/creating weird taxonomies and lists (ex. Borges's Chinese taxonomy; Danilo 
Kis's imaginary menu in Mansarda, etc.) 
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AROUND 4.10am. 11 17 00 

I was falling asleep, intensively. I was almost 'there' when I had to sniffle, because my nose had 
been running for a few days (another flu sharing period in our studio!). This small gesture caused 
an abrupt shift from one state to another, so that I was in both states for a moment and could 
switch from one to another almost at will. It felt powerful. Earlier today — around 6pm yesterday 
— when I fell asleep in the library, the passage from one state to another and back was rather 
'normal', meaning that I wasn't aware of it. 

'A split-second illumination — inscribing an object, event, or scene — a sudden eruption or 
stripping bare that opens up other possibilities. Something pedestrian and everyday, or as Joyce 
noted, a crude foul-mouthed expression becomes the vehicle for a switch in mental gear.' 

The Duchamp Effei ed. Martha Buskirkand Mignon Nixon, p69 
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Of TOURISM AND THE OTHER 



knowledge, but also the 2 I J 6rVati ° n ° f ° r -ents as a basis ot 

-tion or part ci ' tic 21 9 ""^ by "^through 

or process of uZ t 9 PerS ° na " y encountere * undergone, or lived through; the act 

mJL°T " PerCe ' Ving 6VentS " reality ~ a transitiv * "™ 

M,odra 9 Mitrasmovic, architect 

letouT^ Clear| y- The dan 9er, of course, is to getting totally lost in your 

oecause anything has seemingly to do with the subject. Do you want to set any criteria 
what ,s a topic that is worth diving in or do you want to just let it go?' 
Peter Bilak, graphic designer 

I agree with Miodrag that detourism is about direct observation and participation, about experi- 
ence and knowledge. What is important to me as a designer is to create work that will 'activate' 
the reader. I am interested in creating spaces that, along with information, accommodate possibil- 
ities and uncertainties and allow for the reader's wandering and re-creating of these spaces. 
I remember reading Peter Bilak's writings on transparency where hPcT? t^Tif e s t^i e d Signers who 
overdesign the text by giving a fixed meaning to the reader.This brSJsAImMfJe^li-Luc 
Godard's films. My favorite quote by Jean-Luc Godard is: 'Americans always ask me: What do you 
mean exactly? And I tell them that I mean, but not exactly.* 
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DIAL-A-BUOY 

After Weather Vane-opolis, I continued working with wind data on the interactive piece 

ial~a-Buoy f m collaboration with Dan Michaelson. I decided to use the wind data recorded by the 
buoys placed off the cost in the USA and used National Data Buoy Center's site as a source for 
"ve data (http://seaboard.ndbc.noaa.gov/index.shtmI). 

In the beginning of the project, I was interested in creating a kind of visual organism that would 
teed' on wind data. I decided to collapse all the buoys into one point and to map the wind direc- 
tions of many buoys onto a shared color wheel. Each buoy was represented as a pair of vectors 
with a common point of rotation. The length and the thickness of the lines represented each 
wind's intensity, the opening angle of the vector pair corresponded to each wind's gust and the 
color of the lines and their rotational angle corresponded to each wind's direction (see p 12.36). 
This model proved to be too static and unsatisfactory. 

In my second design, I decided to keep buoys separate and make them into individual wind 
sources on the screen. Since I had already chosen to part from a geographical representation of 
the buoys' placements, and to represent wind as originating Uox^^^Md&mred by the 
buoys, I decided to have the buoys randomly appear on the SC reeg^|^ E5 ^p|^ 17 ps to allow the 
user to move the buoys and re-group them as he wishes.The building of the wind field on screen 
that would simulate the physical world model of the wind forces demanded two things at that 
point. Dan and I had to ask for help a friend of mine, a physis, to point out the right formula (see p 
12.37) for calculating the influence of different wind forces on . . . something on the screen, some- 
thing that would function as a kind of bob, a kind of trace of the wind forces. I chose the word 
'shift' as the element to be blow around the screen by the winds, since I was interested in giving 
some typographic qualities to the piece and also in the metaphorical and playful possibilities of 
this word to talk about the nature of the wind as well as to insinuate some qualities of detourism. 
I really enjoyed deciphering the formula that my friend gave us, but I think that Dan enjoyed it 
even more, since some explanations of it were written in Serbian. During Dan's implementation 
of the formula into Director's lingo, lots of tweaking was needed to achieve a 'natural 1 blown-by- 
winds quality on the screen. 

During the process of designing and programming, Dan and I talked about the best ways of com- 
bining the informational aspect of the piece with its poetic and playful qualities. We were looking 
for an interesting 'bridging' solution and decided that the interface influenced by the wind actually 
enriched both aspects of the piece through the creation of an interesting space where the device 
for obtaining the data and the manifestation of the data converged. 

To enrich the overall 'feel' of the piece, I chose John Cage's Music for Amplified Toy Pianos as 
the sound piece for the project, since I found that its rhythm and nature were able to dialogue with 
the rhythm and nature of the happenings on the screen. 
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We are still tweaking the formula in search of the best blown-by-vvind^qualities of the piece. 
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Introduction: Thick and thin 



Looking down from the top of the World Trade Center, much of the island of 

Manhattan was visible at once, neatly laid out according to the grid lines 

conceived for it in the nineteenth century. Michel de Certeau began an essay 

about "Walking in the City" (1984) with that view, observing that life at street 

level is much different. People don't always or even usually walk along the 

grid, they jaywalk. In a variety of ways both spatial and political, locals take 

secret shortcuts only they know. More than a station from which to observe the 

city, during its life the World Trade Center began to operate as a node or a 

lighthouse for these pedestrians to navigate by and as an antenna through which 

their culture was transmitted and received. ^ fcJ . , 

Dan Michaelson 

There is no mythological "native" in some state of nature whose kSJ\Mfi^EJNT 
the city's hidden byways is as personal as the lines on his palm. But as a 
graphic designer and a pedestrian, life for me isn't like the view from above 
either. It's more some mixture of the outside-looking-down and inside- 
looking-out perspectives, like a moving series of frames cast onto my 
windshield. 

Graphic design is mainly the loss of space and the compression of stuff. 

For designers who want to present their own message or their client's, the 
printed page is a press that flattens and freezes manifold ideas and experiences 
into simpler, legible ideograms. 

Paper and screen are two-dimensional, and the limited resolution of ink, wood 
pulp, raster display and the human eye circumscribes what can fit into an area 
of reasonable size. 

Graphic design is flat not only for these reasons, but also because the images it 
trades are representations only, "mechanical reproductions," shadows of real 
life. 

One could imagine less flat, less contained ways of communicating. 

We could recite our message orally over a period of many days, li ke Hom er 
narrating the journey of Ulysses or a cantor singing daily passages offlfe 
Hebrew torah. We could erect a building or a sculpture. We could establish a 
library through which readers might wander. 



In its nature, graphic design does not include these strategies. 

We might begin near the beginning, with one simple moment in the definition 
of the modernist graphic design tradition. Otto Neurath is sometimes credited 
with the invention of the "international" system of iconographic language. His 
Isotype (1937) was constructed as a lexicon in which every noun is paired with 
a picture and every picture gets a noun. Verbs were excluded from the system, 
the always implied verb simply to "observe" — "observe, here, the form of a 
man." In the isotype Eden we were all naturalists and taxonomists. But 
understandably, in usage the sense of that unstated verb slipped into the 
implication to "observe the restriction," in other words follow the rules and 
don't pee in the wrong place, please. 

De Certeau saw a battle between space and time on the city surface. The 
"modernist" dream of a set of centrally planned traffic-control devices and 
functionally determined neighborhood zones was constantlpmalltiartaeltete by 
the shifting whims of pedestrians. On the ground people aqt£Eftrr<E Mttefeinlin g to 
centrally dictated function but according to personally derived desire, which 
impelled them to cut through chainlink, skateboard in swimming pools and 
climb over monuments. In the context of urban planning, "modernism" had 
come to mean conservativism, or what de Certeau called the dream of a 
"nowhen," like water engineers who dream of a dam that does not erode. 
Pedestrians, on the other hand, dreamed of a "nowhere," in which all avenues 
were free of spatial restriction. Action would always rail against plan, the 
verbs against the nouns. 

In the verbless isotype world, each picture is worth exactly one word plus an 
exclamation mark. Figures are encapsulated like toys in see-through blister 
packs at the store, ready for action but trapped, flattened and mute. 

Around the time of Neurath' s proposal for isotype, Stalin found the timeless 
plane of graphic design to be an elegant match for a revisionist policy in which 
truth was defined at the surface of political need. Through airbrushing, 
"disappeared" party members vanished from party photographs as well. A 
manipulation of print projected the illusion that the status quo was a condition 
without history and therefore without possibility for change. 

Closer to the present, Microsoft is accused of coercing vendo»-$f Windows 95 
into distributing its Internet Explorer product as well. In response the company 
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redesigns the Windows 98 interface to look and feel like Internet Explorer and 
claims in court that they are one product, not two. But the programming code 
itself — one program, or two? — remains obscured. 

In a more minor example of the same approach, the designer Stefan Sagmeister, 
when asked by the New York Times to formulate a response to the collapse of 
the World Trade Center, imagines a new box for Cipro and a lapel pin. On the 
plane of graphic design, all problems are branding problems, addressed through 
the manipulation of image and perception, by tweaking the front end, rarely 
by engaging cause and effect. The designer chooses not to engage either 
international politics or local action in his representation. 

Like urban planning (and Stalinism), graphic design can claim a^?8^£^£' son 
legacy, the Bauhaus. But graphic design, the manipulation of simSces^/'^NT 
reflect the message of a client or shift the function of a product, is also always 
doublespeak. Simplicity and the compression of space serve to eradicate the 
aspect of time from the interface between message sender and receiver, so that 
the reader is presented with a done deal instead of something more contingent. 
A noun, rarely a verb. 

In Beckett's Endgame (1958), the characters Nell and Nagg pop up halfway 
each from-separate ashbins on the stage, like jack-in-the-boxes. "What time is 
it, my pet? Time for love?" asks Nell. But in the narrative of the play, time has 
already stopped. "Kiss me," declares Nagg. "We can't," replies Nell, only a 
tease, stuck in her ashbin. 

There is no resolution to this characteristically twentieth-century paradox in 
which graphic design's task of representation undoes the dynamic relationship 
between conversants even as it establishes the language of their conversation. 
The problem can only be qualified and depicted. Graphic design, a narrowcast 
of rich messages, is thick and thin, ambivalent. 

Sometimes while I'm walking around, pretending to be a tourist in my own 
city, the "click-cli-clllllllT of a film projector becomes just barely audible, a 
soft reminder of the materiality and temporality that stubbornly T00i ^J^ 
image. How can I move around in this stuff? What kind of spaceis*his . 
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1. Thesis: The hut 



A house resonates not only as the place we grew up or the place we go home to. 
It is also a kind of space; a house is a kind of space unlike others, but what kind 
of space? 

In The Poetics of Space (1969), Gaston Bachelard explored the significance of 
the house — or more primitively and generally, the "hut" — in human 
experience. 

For a dweller or a visitor, the real or imagined hut has an inside and an outside. 
It provides "protection against the forces that besiege it" ancLHt from inside, it 
is a beacon for travelers. (37) ^ MWf 

STATEMENT 

The hut has depth or verticality. The top of the hut, according to Bachelard, 
reminds dwellers of the human ability to build and subordinate nature to their 
own desires; while the foundation — the cellar or the hearth — symbolizes the 
uncontrollable and fecund natural world outside, a kind of id. 

The house, the cellar, the deep earth, achieve totality through depth. 
The house has become a natural being whose fate is bound to that of the 
mountains and of the waters that plough the land. The enormous stone 
plant it has become would not flourish if it did not have subterranean water 
at its base. (24) 

Here Bachelard seems to describe the natural world as a generator of built 
form. He quotes: "The flower is always in the almond." This motto evokes the 
verticality of the tree and the tower, the teleology of the natural world, and the 
"intimacy," interiority, and nascence of the pregnant hut. (24) 

The hut according to Bachelard is a dreamed or "oneiric" experience with 
similarities to reading. It is a place for fantasizing, and remembering a 
childhood home means remembering or re-reading childhood fantasies. Like 
the flower's remembrance of the almond or the almond's dream of the flower, 
the hut is a "unity of image and memory" and a "functional composite of 
imagination and memory." (16) Yet because a hut's significance is poetic and 
intimate, its particularity is ultimately indescribable and un-analyzable; its 
personal meaning is so deeply rooted that it precedes language. 




[H]ouses that are rich in unalterable oneirism, do not readily lend 
themselves to description. To describe them would be like showing them 
to visitors. We can perhaps tell everything about the present, but about the 
past! The first, the oneirically definitive house, must retain its shadows. 
For it belongs to the literature of depth, that is, to poetry ... All I ought to 
say about my childhood home is just barely enough to place me, myself, in 
an oneiric situation, to set me on the threshold of a day-dream in which I 
shall find repose in the past. Then I may hope that my page will possess a 
sonority that will ring true ... All we communicate to others is an 
orientation towards what is secret without ever being able to tell the secret 
objectively ... [W]e orient oneirism but we do not accomplish it. (13) 

The hut is interior, vertical, rooted and dreamlike. 

, . T,. „. Dan Michaelson 

1.5. The flip 

STATEMENT 

When put upon, such as if someone plagiarized his work in college and handed 
it in as their own, my friend Mat would sometimes groan, shake his head, say 
"That's all corrupt," and make a small gesture with his hands as if to overturn a 
nonexistent table. That would be the extent of his response. The gesture became 
known as "the flip." Looking back, Mat's friends considered that the flip 
symbolized a way of life — slipping between a big deal and no big deal, 
sincerity and insouciance, flipped flippancy and a flippant flip. Goddard 
referred to a 1960s "generation of Coca-Cola and Marx." In the 1990s our 
deflection between such poles had become an invisible vibration. 

2. Antithesis: The photograph 

It's well known that a picture is not the perfect representation of what was 
photographed. Looking at a photo is not like looking at the photo's subject. 
Like the hut, a photograph is a kind of space; but a photo is a space unlike the 
spaces we live in. What kind of space is it? 

In Camera Lucida (1981) Roland Barthes attempts to locate the eidos or 
essential quality of the photograph. In many ways the space of the photograph 
seems opposite the space of the hut. 

While the hut is alive, constructed, generative, and re-lived, photography are 
still. "Photography," Barthes writes, "is a kind of primitive theater, a kind of 
Tableau Vivant, a figuration of the motionless and made-up face beneath which 
we see the dead." (32) 



While the hut is deep, the photo is flat like paper, a sign only that the referent 
once existed. 

However hard I look, I discover nothing: if I enlarge, I see nothing but the 
grain of the paper: I undo the image for the sake of its substance; and if I do 
not enlarge, if I content myself with scrutinizing, I obtain this sole 
knowledge, long since possessed at first glance: that this indeed has been ... 
(100) 

Barthes eventually locates a photograph that has deep personal meaning for 
him, his mother as a young girl in her family's greenhouse. But he writes: 

I cannot reproduce the Winter Garden Photograph. It exists only for me. 
For you, it would be nothing but an indifferent picture, ^|Pj$^,°^a nd 
manifestations of the "ordinary"; it cannot in any way cc^m^emysible 
object of a science; it cannot establish an objectivity ... (^pTEMENT 

The subjectivity and secrecy — the inability to retell — that Barthes ascribes to 
the Winter Garden Photograph resonates with Bachelard's description of the 
hut as mere "orientation" to dreaming. 

The photograph is flat, still, and secret. 

Could a photo be like a hut? 

3. Synthesis: The photo-hut 

Of course the synthesis of photograph and hut is that 70s-era offshoot of strip- 
mall architecture, the photo-hut: a cheap parking-lot film processor and 
developer worked by pimply teenagers (and voyeurs, according to movies like 
Manhunter and the sitcom That Seventies Show). The photo-hut is kiosk- 
shaped, a darkroom with drive-up window deposited onto the asphalt of 
shopping mall tarmacs. 

Nearly gone now, in its heyday the photo-hut was a hyperextension of car 
culture and architectural economy. Processing Kodak film needed neither 
storefront windows nor walk-in traffic, just darkness. The kfcst was about as 
big as the developing equipment and its operator. Thus the economics of 
photo-hut architecture can be deduced. Why pay for expensive retail frontage 
when you could lease a spot in the parking lot instead? The photo-huts sent 
their fiberglass roots down into the blacktop. 
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The photo-hut, an interior space designed for the^p-^^S^ure of flat images, 
symbolizes one part of the postmodern zeitgeiafC that tensioV between surface 
play and depth, or wordplay and meaning. Ti/ photo-hut is \ problematic 
space that oscillates between extremes and set ns on the verie of collapse. Its 
interiority, verticality and rootedness contrast \jth the flatness and 
weightlessness of the images it produces. Private^Sr>*»-ffCfmic, light-safe and 
exposed, the photo-hut's small size is overwhelmed by the massive flow of 
images, family histories and love affairs that channel through it, so that its 
topology is paradoxical, but the concave photo-hut is flat in another way too; 
it's dead like Barthes' photograph. No longer a part of most peoples' lives, the 
photo-hut is a part of American cultural memory, a hyphenate you won't find in 
dictionaries, but which nevertheless retains a hint of meaning inflepg^ fofli$tfeelsc 
short history of its usage. STAT E M E N T 

Photo-hut. 

Because of the photo-hut's hybrid or ambivalent status, not only interior but 
also flat, it's no longer appropriate to ask "What's in there" or even "What does 
it mean." One must now ask, "What happens in there?" 

Or simply "What's up with that thing?" 

You might imagine that every drop of ink and every computer pixel is actually 
a tiny photo-hut, a cellular machine whose function is to receive signals from 
the outside world, digest them internally and excrete new transmissions. Ink 
becomes an active operator, gains a weak force of its own, and is no longer just 
the passive operand of external actors. 

Bachelard and Barthes are both working at the photo-hut. Bachelard, the 
analyst, remarks stuffily, "The flower is always in the almond." Barthes, a 
generation younger and in some ways his successor, does the flip: "The photo 
is always in the hut." 

Duchamp is in the photo-hut. In "The Bride Stripped Bare By Her Bachelors, 
Even" (1915-23), known as the Large Glass, images are rendered between two 
plates of glass, which form a freestanding surface the size of a generous 
window. Even while use of perspective drawing and the transparency of the 
glass create unexpected depth, the rendition of the images is flat, not-ptjfriterly, 
and physically squashed between the double-panes. The work is iconographic, 
but a narrative reading is no more fruitful than an abstract one: 'This is not a 
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The Autocolloto is built from a scanner, cd player, keyboard, 

mouse, a few thousand computer instructions and an initially blank "| "| Q 

screen. With source materials of their choice, users create a 
typewriter collage that dances to their music; elements interact In 



comic strip." Ruptures and fissions, accidental cracks in the glass, areas of 
clarity and opacity, undulate across the flat surface. Duchamp left a set of 
instructions to recreate the Large Glass, a series of operations that testify to his 
elevation of the verb, "What's happening in there," as equal with the noun. 

Karel Martens is in the photo-hut, organizing and tagging bits of metal he's 
collected, and using them to make colored monoblock prints on top of old 
business forms. The surface of his pages has become an urban gutter in which 
to scavenge, 

DJ Shadow is in the photo-hut. Kool Keith is in there too. They're sitting on 
opposite sides of the Large Glass, and they're playing the game of Battleship 
to settle the war between the DJs and the MCs. DJ Shadow is mudng gjjffi*|y s0| 
the soundtracks from six different movies. They're all rec0 S nizab o^ 
make something new, too. Kool Keith responds with a dense amSl^SHi^ 
People," 1999): 

Now my helmet's on, you can't tell me I'm not in space 
With the National Guard United States Enterprise 
Diplomat of swing with aliens at my feet 
Comin down the rampart through beam on the street 
Obsolete computers, compounds and dead sounds. 
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Do you feel that your thesis informs your work today? 
Tamara 

Yes, surprisingly, it does quite a bit. And I say surpris- 
ingly, because when I was working on it at school, it felt 
more like a theoretical, almost fictional, exploration of 
design and my interests within it. Only after being able 
to experience my thesis ideas through everyday work on 
actual client projects did I become more aware of some 
of its core principles and values, and have I realized that 
they have been forming and growing with me for a long 
time. And I also realized the timing for exploration of 
some of these ideas was right: user generated content 
and participation; identity as system that changes over 
time; designing for change, flows, networks, etc., were 
all rapidly developing design (and cultural) tropes as I 
was graduating in 2001 . 

At our studio Linked by Air, founded with my part- 
ner Dan Michaelson in 2005 (the year YouTube was 
born), we've been exploring a lot of these ideas from 
our very first project: the new wiki website for the Yale 
School of Art. We created our own content manage- 
ment system with a couple of main goals in mind: 

— Make it easy for everyone at the school (students, 
staff, faculty) to change and contribute the content on 
the website. This would allow for the website to feel 
dynamic and fresh even though the school didn't have 
anyone in charge of updating the website. It would 
also work as a multi-voice platform rather than a single, 
centralized expression. It seemed appropriate to let stu- 
dents use it as a digital bulletin board. 

— Set up an intricate system of permissions that would 
allow everyone to edit the website, but not all parts of 

A it. Students shouldn't be able to edit the Admissions 
content, but they are still allowed to post on that page, 
for example. 

I remember that at the time, a couple respectable 
designers (that we love and have learned from), called 
our approach anti-design. They said they loved it, but 
they still called it anti-design. I wonder if they would call 
it the same today, for example. 



Did it inform your first job out of school? Do you feel 
as though it's more relevant now than it was when you grad- 
uated, or vice versa? 
Tamara 

Not so much the first job, partially because I was still 
mulling it over, but also because the way design was 
practiced at that place wasn't the best fit for my the- 
sis. But already a year later at my second job, I worked 
on the new website for MIT featuring a daily changing 
homepage image, that anyone could contribute, and a 
daily changing color palette. Each palette consisted of 
1 5 or so colors, so it took some time to make the whole 
system work well. It was a dream job at the time. 

After starting my own studio, practicing along the 
thesis ideas became more relevant and easier. It's actu- Tamara Maletic and 
ally hard to do it any other way now, haha. Well, maybe Dan Michaelson 
not hard, but less interesting to me. Occasionally, I RESPONSE 
wish I was a little braver and was practicing in an even 
more extreme way— not for the sake of being more 
extreme, but switching some unknown switches, possi- 
bly discovering some unexplored gestures and ways of 
enabling communication. But we already get too many 
comments like: "Very nice work— edgy. Do you have 
some more professional-looking work to show?" 



Dan 

My first job was actually Tamara's second, working with 
Lisa Strausfeld, and our work on that team did extend 
the ideas both of us were thinking about at Yale, and it 
also seeded ideas that we are still exploring. The kinds 
of projects I undertook as a student were definitely the 
starts of investigations that I'm still continuing, and I 
often go back to them or think about them. So the thesis 
needs to be considered not just as an essay, but as a 
A body of work or the expenditure of a few years making — ) 
work. (An allocation of time that is hopefully tactical in 
some way.) 

But, even explicitly in my thesis and in my thinking 
at the time, I tried to think about graphic design not as 
the production of any particular objects but as a kind of 
productive space, a set of evolving approaches, situ- 
ations, or contexts. A trade, in the sense of something 
you do with other practitioners in a particular time and 1 22 



place. You can imagine Linked by Air's physical studio 
as the photo hut I jokingly talk about in my thesis essay, 
and I've often talked about our studio as a kind of cam- 
era obscura filtering the world, as I imagined in that 
writing. We even visualized it that way once, when we 
shut the blinds and projected the live transit of Venus 
onto one wall, an image of our studio that we discussed 
at the Brno Biennial. 

Tamara's and my shared interest in design as a way 
to move through time, which in a way is the best take- 
away from my thesis text, has definitely driven Linked by 
Air's approach and values. Working in new technology 
has proven a perfect way to explore those values, for 
example by making systems built to evolve and improve 
over time— an idea we explored in different ways start- 
ing early on, on Lisa's team. 

I have to say it was really nice to print out the PDF 
of my thesis text that you sent me, and not be sure 
whether the hands in the photos are mine or yours, 
Grace. Twelve years ago isn't so long, but looking at 
those pages and re-reading the text, I'm pretty sure that 
I was aware at the time of design as a thing that could 
frame the past, but should be an expression of the 
present, and should somehow be sure to age. A decent 
approach to teaching, too. 

If you could go back and adjust your thesis, would you? 
How so? 

Tamara 

I don't think I would. I still pretty much believe in most of 
it, if not all. Perhaps I'd push myself to look for a wider 
range of references and influences and not stick primar- 
ily to art, literature, film, etc. 

A Dan 

My thesis book physically is a very large folio format, 
with just a few pages, and so part of me wishes it 
existed in a package that could roam around with me for 
reference, like Tamara's binder thesis does (hers is cur- 
rently on our office shelves). I also hear that it is falling 
apart at the fold in the library. Then again, the core text 
is at the center of each page and so I think I like imag- 
ining that the big margins may eventually fall away, and 



the folio could turn back into the scanned letter-size 
Microsoft Word document at its heart. As a student, I 
once saw this cardboard box that all the thesis books 
get dumped into, and to be honest, it really horrified me. 
I probably wanted to make something that wouldn't fit in 
that particular coffin. 

Is there a part that still sticks with you, and other parts that 
seem irrelevant now? Which parts? 
Tamara 

It's all still quite sticky! 



Tamara Maletic and 
Dan Michaelson 
RESPONSE 
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Writing and the Construction of Urban Space 
in Jem Cohen's Lost Book Found 



,n beginning a discussion of a fi.m that I take to be an axemp * t0 beg in, not 

materiality of writing in contemporary urban space, R seem PP ^ g 

simpiy with a quotation, but with an object. It te a ^* k ^ hjs volume has to 
sma.. book titled, New York Story, and as the t,t.e P^«^^™ button on the 
tel. takes in the scope of the entire urban landscape. For, when mode , of 

side triggers the spring-.oaded cover of the book to open, revealing a compact rn 
Manhattan in miniature. Oriented to the south, the mode, is fronted by 
expanse of Centra. Park, with the Empire State Building and Tw.n Towers ^'JZ n - 
in the cluster of buildings that forms its center, the Statue of Liberty loom.ng larger-than 
life in the background. Perhaps amusing enough as a clever piece of kitsch engineering, 
the keychain also embodies in a particularly condensed form the tension between the 
desire to grasp the complexity of contemporary urban space as a totality (meant here 
quite literally, as a holding in the hand) and the materiality of the book that structures 
Brooklyn filmmaker Jem Cohen's remarkable film Lost Book Found. 1 

'Cohen, Jem. Lost Boon Found. Gravity Hill, 1998. Mark Owens 

Indeed, the keychain seems fetched from one of the many New York cgrjo^tgffl£fip^ 
discount stores that Cohen documents in such lush detail. Moreover, in its form as a 
book the keychain resonates with a number of foundational texts in the theorization of 
contemporary urban space that have drawn parallels between the city and the written 
text, among them a passage from Henri Lefebvre's Right to the City: 

The city was and remains object, but not in the way of particular, pliable, and instru- 
mental object: such as a pencil or a sheet of paper. Its objectivity, or 'objectality,' 
might rather be closer to that of the language which individuals receive before 
modifying it, or of language (a particular language, the work of a particular society, 
spoken by particular groups). One could also compare this 'objectality* to that of a 
cultural reality, such as the written book, instead of the old abstract object of the 
philosophers or the immediate and everyday object. Moreover, one must take precau- 
tions. If I compare the city to a book, to a writing (a semiological system) I do not 
have the right to forget the aspect of mediation. ... On this book, with this writinq 
are projected mental and social forms and structures. 2 

■ Le^e. Hen, ■ ^ ,o th8 „ Writlnss on C, t ,e, , ran , an< «, Eleonore Kofmal and , Sizm ^ m . ^ 

Here, Lefebvre uses the comparison to the written book in order to point up the textual 
or linguae, character of urban space as a socially constructed form aJL 
attempts to conceptualize the city in its totality t^TZ^Z^^" 
of urban space through the form of a book the keychain bnth t ' m,matUr,2ation 
understanding of the city and points up its Z^ lT^T ^ 
remarked, the souvenir "is by definition always inc mp ^ standi ^ ^ 
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In an effort to grasp the increasingly disorienting spac 
readable text. Nevertheless, as Cohen's narrator JLZ^T™^ ^ as * 
makes up the city is always inevitably a partial representor 1^ Wrltin 9 th * 
tota.ity. a iumble o. handwritten notices, «^ «a„ 

Loosely documentary in format and composed la*^ 

on the streets of New York during a six-year period it^l^ T ^ 
is semi-autobiographical, a fictionalized account ba ed on Cnh ' ^ B °° k F ° Und 

Manhattan rooftops at night, as we first hear the voice of the film rT ° f 
to locate himself in the urban landscape: 8 attemptin ^ 

High above the city, there are thousands of views like these. I'm looking down from 
an office bu.ld.ng and twenty-six floors below almost all of the executives and sec 
retanes have long since caught their taxis and commuter trains home. I look west 
wondenng how far over you can see, if it is possible to find Ninth Avenue from any 
of these office windows. Far away, I hear a sound like the ocean, traffic I guess. I 
can't see the west side of the city at all. 

Mark Owens 

The scenes that accompany these remarks are lush, sped-up time lapse images shgJATEMENT 

from the upper floors of a skyscraper. Figures jitter and move in the windows of adjacent 

buildings as traffic lights streak haltingly along the avenue below. As Michel de Certeau 

has noted in his essay, "Walking in the City," traditionally this kind of view of the city 

from on high — atop the World Trade Center, in his example— enacts a scopic fantasy, a 

god's eye view that would make the complexity of urban space readable in its totality as 

a "transparent text." 4 It is the dream, too, of the souvenir keychain, whose exaggerated 

topography attempts an impossible view of the whole of Manhattan. In opposition to 

this model, de Certeau insists that the city is actually written in the everyday practices 

and movements of city dwellers walking on the streets, those who "follow the thicks and 

thins of an urban 'text' they write without being able to read it." (93) "The networks of 

these moving, intersecting writings," he insists, "compose a manifold story that has 

neither author nor spectator, shaped out of fragments of trajectories and alterations of 

spaces. "(93) Similarly, Cohen's narrator cannot locate himself from the office building 

window — one of thousands of possible views. His gaze is partial, incomplete, and the 

remainder of the film thus turns to those who populate the city streets— the push-cart 

vendor, window shopper, and pedestrian — in order to examine the fragmentary urban 

text as it is written at street-level. 

4 Certeau, Michel de. "Walking in the City," in The Practice of Everyday Life. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press. 1 984, 92. 

^ Told in voice-over along with short, primarily black-and-white scenes, roughly the fi rst y 
third of the film following the rooftop scenes recalls the narrator's job ten years prior 
selling roasted peanuts on Ninth Avenue. The narrator explains that his position behind 
the cart provided a unique view of the city: "I discovered that simply by standing behind 
the cart and selling I had put up both a wall and a window, from which I could watch 
what happened on the street, on the block, on that long corridor of businesses and 
passersby. And as I became invisible I started to see things that had once been invisible 
to me." Instead of the view from on high, it is this "window" made possible by a kind of 
street-level commerce that shapes both the narrator's and the filmmaker's vision of the 
city. The remark is also accompanied by one of the first of many scenes of writing in the 
film, a jump-cut close-up of a faded sign painted on the side of an apartment building 



a craving capita, V and * stradd.e a window, ^ remnant of a piece of s-gnage^ 
spelling out 'FISH' along the length of an entire floor. The scene ^slU* 
invisibility includes an awareness of the various forms of wnt.ng that make legible 
changes in urban space over time. 

The narrator goes on to describe an encounter with a sidewalk fisher who collects 
objects that have fallen through subway gratings, and it is in this figure that what 
Lefebvre might call the "objectality" of the city finds its most concrete representative in 
the film. The narrator explains that the sidewalk fisher had "devised a wide range of sys- 
tems and instruments for retrieving objects depending on their weight, shape, and how 
they'd fallen. He could tell a lot about certain metals by their distant appearance in the 
shadows under the iron gridwork, and he knew a great deal about the city." Here Cohen 
presents a ground-level reader of the urban text, one for whom the city is legible in its 
discarded, neglected, and lost objects. The narrator goes on to explain that previously 
the sidewalk fisher had sold other objects, "scrap metal, clothes, electronics, used 
books," and after asking if he had anything left to trade or sell the street fisher had 
returned with a peculiar book: 

It was a composition notebook full of handwritten listings, page after page of places, 
objects, incidents, all having something to do with the city. ... ^kc^wR&n't filthy 
or falling apart, but you could tell it had been around a long tirSJMr5Mfc!leli me , a 
little, on the outside, of something from school, maybe a notebook from a science 
lab. On the inside, it looked at first like a salesman's records— hundreds of address- 
es, dates, and so on. But it was carefully divided into chapters of some kind, and 
things were grouped with other things for some reason. And some of the groups were 
given titles or headings. It was those titles that made the whole thing strange. 

The narrator borrows the book and reads it for a day, but decides not to purchase it 
from he sidewalk fisher. The listings, however, begin to haunt the narrator's memory 

the , s t rr fi ' m d ° CUmemS the Pr0C6SS thrOU 9 h which *e categories^ 

he lost book come to shape the narrator's experience of the of city over the fol ZL 
en years. This experience, as the gestures to de Certeau and Lefebvre ave Zd 
begun to suggest, is one in which the very soace of th* rih, ; „ V 
complex scriptive system both a text to V2« h Understood as a lifting, 

way, the materiality of the los book whth T * " * ^ Writing " ,n this 
object, or a b.ur ** 3 ^ 

contact through the figure of the narrator, whose CraTed I f "* br ° U9ht "* 
urban space are interrupted by the i-J^JS^~ ^ *»* " 
times, and categorizations. f the book and »s listings, dates, 

Often these categorizations are heard in the backoro.nH 

scenes; shots of storefronts, signs in windows ^ graft 1"" "J**** to -Pecific 
walk. For example, the narrator explains thaT" w , ^ b '° Win 9 on the side- 
written by a listing of hundreds of ^ T" ^ " W was 
-rrnlar categorizations: "atomic number" e leT ^ ^ b °°^°™ uses 
conservation of matter" designates *Z« Pn ° eS in a 9 ro ™ry store windn 



Further as the narrator explains, his attempt to make sense of the categorizations and 
their relation to the spaoe of the city takes on a specificaliy textual dimens.on: 

And parts of the book come back in flashes, bit and pieces; sometimes the listing is 
triggered by reasons I couldn't guess. Certain places, things, incidents, that seem to 
fit like words in a crossword puzzle with a shape that's always changing, whose sub- 
ject I was never sure of in the first place. 

The categorizations seem to represent attempts to systematize the the city's complexity 
through natural laws and logics, and are used throughout the film to designate various 
locations of low-capital economic exchange, including sidewalk bazaars, discount 
stores, resale shops, and souvenir stands. This yoking of the scientific, the economic, 
and the spatial resonates strongly with another foundational theorization of the modern 
city, Georg Simmel's "The Metropolis and Mental Life." In this essay Simmel argues that 
the very discontinuity of life in an urban money economy, its density of sensory stimuli 
and emotional intensity, gives rise to an increased dependence on quasi-scientific 
modes of calculation: 

Mark Owens 

The calculating exactness of practical life which has resulted fgY^|PjP^j(j^ onom y 
corresponds to the idea of natural science, namely that of transforming the world into 
an arithmetical problem and of fixing every one of its parts in a mathematical formula. 
It has been money economy which has thus filled the daily life of so many people 
with weighing, calculating, enumerating, and the reduction of qualitative values to 
quantitative terms. 5 

s Smmel, Georg. The Metropolis and Mental Life," in On Individuality and Social ed. Donald N. Levlne. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1971. 327-328. 

As Simmel explains, this predominance of systematization in the metropolis organizes 
life from the outside, "to the exclusion of those irrational, instinctive, sovereign human 
traits and impulses which originally seek to determine the form of life from within." At 
the same time, however, Simmel finds that the contemporary division of labor into ever- 
greater specializations, combined with the sheer proximity and density of individuals in 
the metropolis, necessitates an increased need for self-individuation, leading to "the 
strangest eccentricities, to specifically metropolitan extravagances of self-distanciation 
of caprice, of fastidiousness.." (336) That Cohen's narrator compares the lost book to "a 
notebook from a science lab" and "a salesman's records" locates the materiality of its 
wr,t,ng w,thin the scriptive practices of bureaucratization and the division of labor that 
Simmel dehneates, while its idiosyncrasy suggests its function as a signifier of differ- 
ence Here we might also remember that the sidewalk fisher is described as having 
developed "a w.de range of systems and instruments for retrievin«H*iects -ffl. 
Lefebvre, this parallel suggests that the narrator, memory of «^ 9 
-nformed by a similar desire to understanding of the city in its "obiectalitv " l« I « 

2 not ' " ' an9Uage th3t ^ ^^ ^ ^^ 

objects, notes, signage, graffiti, litter. lexiuanty— 

This connection between capitalism, textuality, and urban space is ma H B 

by Cohen's narrator near the end of th* fi. m \ u ade more ex P' ic 't 

of the lost book: * When he Wonders al °^ about the author 
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Who wrote the lost book? Aro th^ 

<•» dv sk,„. Many 0( mese *" *• r nan,s - «*». are 



earn- 



sample „, goods and s ;„, 09 „ 0 ;; v 3 s « «- « c» m ; er , 

N a M» One ma n or woman, toss ,. * j££ *? d ™* « M . 

•Mn, puppets a, the oorner o, M Avenue and Z rs 903™ " A "» » 

.ha, continue -^ST,^* ™ ~ 2 ^ — * 

Mark Owens 

seen to 1^3^ ITj ^ " 3 SCript,Ve ««™> the could be STATEMENT 

seen to stand as an explorat.on of contemporary practices of "cognitive maooino ■ 
Work.ng from terms developed by Kevin Lynch in The Image of the City F ed' c 
Jameson has explained that the practice of cognitive mapping or the spec Omenta, 

Zity b :i y 0 r e that shapes each inhabitant ' s P^^XtSLZ" 

™2n?^?Z re T 9 y diffiCU,t 10 maint3in With ^ eXPanSi0n ' alienati -. -nd 
constant flux of the contemporary city.. Extrapolating this concept in order to describe 

y sZ:7z:rT: e re,ationship ° f individua * >« - E^ss; 

Zola \ T • ameS ° n Ca " S f ° r the devel °P^ent an "aesthetic of cognitive 

ooZL l would begin t0 ° ffer taCtlCS f ° r 9raSpin9 th0se ™»°<*™s, enabiing 
Pol.t,ca. prax,s and the development of a new sense of collectivity on a globa. scale 

Lost Book Fo, mrf „ | . W ' F " drtC Pos,mode ™ s '" °< "» «*- We * u«a 0. ( -« m . Durt » n . DuKe U**^ P™ 5,-,4 

X^r^rH ^ See " t0 C ° ntribUte t0 this ^ ^ surprise, 

theo ZZs o ! ' S n6CeSSary t0 UPderStand C ° hen ' S cement with earlier 
drop are oJer d b c Z °T " "* "* S ° me C,UeS as to ■* *»*■ 

? found connecflons h T T ' ^ dMCrlbM the process of ^ the film: 

as ,.„.„„, r~ --^"^ — -~- - ■ 

As representative instances of this incident mZu^Z d Dam ^ Ndw Yor * 9chock -" booJ%t» 

the Paris Arcades glaaa-roof.d cr™ modem* Ben,am,n turns ,o Baudelaire and 
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» - Book Found ln his 

CO- to shape Baudelaire, ^Z^^ ^ * 

a so resonates with the close attention to discard^ k ^ ^ c ^racteri 2 ati 0 n 
structure Cohen, fc Buc , Morss ^^^Jj- ^ ephemer^S 

Experience is 'withered,' a series of 'souvenirs ■ The ■ 

the transformation of the commodity into a To ie Jn T*™' the SChema of 
the experiences of his own inner iife a s l b ^ 21 ^ BaUdelaire ' s Poetry, 
'.noomparable as a ponderer > inventoried the * ^ - Claire 
of discarded possessions, W^^ZZZT T '* ^ ^ 38 3 Clutt " 
'correspondences.-^ remember the,r mean.ng, trying to find their 

■ Buc*- Mofss . Susan . „. aa ,^ s ol ^ ng: ^ Bmiamm 

These remarks return us forcefully to the territorv of th- ^ m ,„ 

we began and ramify outward to LolLate th 7 ke * chai " with which 

Found has to tell Just as BaudelZ ! N6W Y ° rk St0ry " that Lost Book 

as a "Cutter of disc ed ££££ £ J£* " * ~* ^ e * Periences 
lists and categorizations oHhe lot T „ "despondences," in the film the 

of discarded and OL ^ °T hMrt a '° na With -enes or locations 
sta,ls with wind-u toy spHiina ^ onto th' items sold on the Owens 

- and -going -T^TT 

Tk m^ ^ h, ' S mem ° rieS ° f ^ ' 0St as ha EE^I " t e 

th ng to coZn Se p em H t0 ^ tri " ered ^ C6rtain ° bJeCtS and P' aCeS that ^e some 
ZTJ r m ° St Str ° n9ly ° f a " ' h6ar th6m in the diSC0Unt Stores and 

onre^™ a s ,r oT dy t n0ted ' th6Se Street -' eVel SP3CeS are 3150 the ,0cations of a — ** 
time, t r T , fi ' m - AS the narrator remarks . ^ese urban texts some- 

TZ t oo k th f ' yerS th3t inSiSt ° n " C0 - s P° nde -es» similar to those expressed 
in tne lost book, as the narrator remarks: 

Il7H are ha " dmade notices around the oity, xeroxes, broadsides, posters. I often 

hev- Til?*? ° f ? ma,n P ° St 0fflCe " A ' 0t ° f them are ^ sometimes 
71 I T 98 3t haPP6ned t0 S ° meone ' about now the Post Office is holding 

^Tiz::T? y in govemment has n ° ut f ° r them > deteiied 

between agenc.es, doctors, officials. Others are harder to figure out. Something 

f0r d f r S ^ m6SSageS - SySt6mS ° f nUmb -' PatentLries 
of electnc ty, scenes and business schemes. I used to read these broadsides and 

TesTm^^^ 

^TJZZ irZ'r' 6 ? ' OSt b ° 0k WitHin 3 lar96r Cate9 °^ ° f U ' ban te *tuam y 
conspi acv Z ies oeT T ' ** " d ' SmptiVe " eXpression and ™« 

discursive impuTse the ^ T T^"^ ° rban aUdie0Ce and exnibits » P"«cutar 
urban ex P Znc it s J^T ° T C ° M ° nS ' to wrest meaning from the fiux of 

h^dwrftt^'i^^ th3t T fi ' m ' S " arrat0r COmes 10 as he reads the 
encounters. In number of instances these objects bear the material 
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j . Rinq the Bell," with a crude "Fuck You" 
•ntpraction: a notice reads Ring me UAIwavs » inserted between 

SitTS- reading "Elevator ^S^L- o, U.«V « 

: U — - * ' d " op.- and a note M read, -To Mom may 

sign inviting consumers to Get to 
you get lots of money Lov.Ktsha. 

. ■ film are architectural, signs on buildings with degraded, 
A final category of texts ,n .he Mm « MKJWO ^ rf pub|lc 

-"tr ■«-— in ,he ,,,m ' ,hey aiso 

writing in the same sense as me var characterized by rapid, large- 

^^"r. This connection ,s made explfoi, near fhe end o, one 

film when Cohen's narrator remarks: 

f can't tell why one place feels like another, what ties parts of the city together. I can't 
even remember what buildings used to be here just a month or so ago. I know that 
everything can't be important. A business card printed for one reason and dropped 
for another, the measured distance from the building to the standpipe, signs hidden 
behind other signs on the sides of buildings. 

Mark Owens 

Here, the shifting textuality of the city is seen to extend in scale {fct^i^Mi^rlded 
object— the dropped business card that stands in for all of the textual leavings' of 
everyday capitalist exchange— to the buying and selling of urban space itself. It is a 
trajectory that could be said to trace the expansion and abstraction of capitalism from 
modernity to postmodernity, from industrial modes of production rooted in business and 
manufacture to more abstract modes of production like land speculation, finance, and 
the stock market. 

This trajectory thus brings us back to the question of how Lost Book Found and 
specially its attention to the materiality of writing practices and the book form as a 

to"! c 122 C T ,eXlty ° f COntem ^ ^ s P-e, can be seen to contribute 
to co temporary aesthetic of cognitive mapping. As Jameson has argued in a recent 

oan be seen as . response ,„ * "» by the narrator of Loat Book Found 

bv modes o, i„,e stm l ,nCo h „ t" at ° ^ «»— * »°,n 9 -hap.., 

«y block., to. „ men Cd J, " c„h "**' ~"* k »*« « anttre 

oily after a period of absenon: " °'"" ,n S ""'''Of <*M, returning to the 

~— . - a. _ v „, ba ik ^ 
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„ were whole areas I didn't recognize ... Blocks of buildings 
Wn8 „ I moved back *"» w ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ , anants . 

Md 9,re :::VrdX,ng n m d,own locking a. some of .he new buildings .ha. 
ire*: oHhVoook' headings came back «o me, and ft* was .he phrase. 
■Glass is a liquid.' 

u • a ^tnr reoeatedly expresses this sense of exasperation and dislocatedness; 

^CJS^^ » be here just a T th or 50 Z T 

larks hat the categories of lost book "began to seem more and more useless and 
Z T*Tu« *« anyone thought that they oou.d oonnect so many things, that there 
was any kind of order." 

But despite this sense of bewilderment, in his attention to the materiality of writing, 
locations of low-capital exchange, and the book form the film's narrator does, I want to 
argue, begin to suggest something on which an aesthetic of cognitive mapping can find 
purchase. In the final moments of the film the narrator explains the way in which the 
remembered categories in the lost book and his subsequent attention to the numerous 
forms of textuality in the city have forever changed his experienc^of jUgar^sgace: 

It's ten years since my job as a pushcart vendor. I pass over the s^re^s^^lTe city 
and I still find myself asking: who wrote the lost book? Sometimes I still hear their 
voices making lists in my head. I walk into a hallway and see twenty other hallways; 
one store window becomes fifty store windows; one store for rent, one thousand 
stores for rent. I look and see a scrap of paper, face down — a weight loss program, 
a job application, a torn up letter. I keep seeing other pieces of paper, and I have to 
turn them over, too. I'm riding in an elevator and the numbers keep on going, past the 
number of floors in the building, past the prices of the discount sale, past the num- 
bers of this week's lottery. 

If not precisely a vision of coherence, at this moment Cohen's narrator does articulate a 
sense of spatial interconnection, a multiplication and condensation— "one store for rent, 
one thousand stores for rent"— that reverses the "thousands" of partial views available 
from the office window at the opening of the film. These scraps of paper, flyers, signs, 
and textual ephemera, like the commodities in the discount sales and sidewalk bazaars 
that populate the ever-shifting urban landscape, are those "relics of commerce" that 
form the material texture of our own embattled, postmodern urban spaces, connecting 
them. What Cohen's narrator describes is a kind of urban hypertext^hose reading 
requires a new kind of exponential thinking, an expansion and proliferation along the 
material byproducts of postmodern capitalism. 

Through the figure of the flaneur Benjamin looked to similar "relics" and "artifacts," the 
recently outmoded, kitsch commodities of urban industrialism at the turn of the century, 
for their residual revolutionary potential, for the ways in which they held within their very 
material forms a kind of Utopian, collective wish. In the so-called postindustrial era of 
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the late twentieth century, in which cybernetic modes of investment and globalized 
commerce appear to be displacing more traditional kinds of exchange, Cohen's close 
attention to spaces of street-level commerce seizes on the city as a space of public 
writing and as a text that is written by the public. The collective potential of this sense 
of urban textuality is glimpsed, I want to suggest, in the closing moments of the film 
when Cohen moves from scenes of the city, in which individuals only ever appear as 
parts of the crowd— either moving past the camera or from behind, gazing into store 
windows— to a series of thirteen "portraits" shot in front of Madison Square Garden. 
These images follow the narrator's final question, "Who wrote the Lost book?", and the 
series of portraits suggests that anyone could have written it. In this way the future of 
the city, its inevitable, ongoing authorship by those who walk its streets every day, is left 
an open and enabling question. 

It is appropriate, then, that Lost Book Found concludes with a return to the street fisher, 
who is seen at beginning of the film pulling something up from a subway grating. In the 
final seconds of the film this object is retrieved and handed to the camera. The camera 
cuts to a round metal tag with "cable no, n.y.telco." inscribed on its surface, lit in the 
same dim light in which the lost book is glimpsed earlier in the film. It is a nondesffl S 
bit of urban detritus whose inscribed surface nevertheless points to its ori§n^in^&e 
massive system of global communications networks administered by the New York 
Telephone Company, better known as Bell Atlantic. The street fisher's open hand is the 
only gesture out to the viewer in Lost Book Found, and thus might stand in for Cohen's 
own gesture in making the film. Shot largely in the outmoded medium of Super-8 and 
available only on video— itself an increasingly endangered medium— the film offers a 
vision of the postmodern city as an interconnected fabric of transitory texts whose 
materiality might help us begin to grasp our relationship as individuals to the infinitely 
complex spatial dynamics that shape contemporary culture. 

The author would like to thank Jem Cohen for his support of this project and Paul Elliman 
for his example. This essay also appears in the pages of the "Words in Space" special issue 
of the journal Visible Language, 34.1 pp. 34-55. 
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Preface 

Project Overview 



My thesis essay, included here as a separate volume, was drafted ' 

response to a "film-as-book" assignment in my first semester at Yale 

Subsequently, the film, Lost Book Found— and particularly its co 

to Walter Benjamin's unfinished Arcades Project— has served a* , . ° n 

as a kind of 

limit text for my Investigations. As I hope the thesis essay makes clear 
when read alongside Benjamin and several of the fundamental critical ' 
texts on contemporary urban space the film opens up a constellation of 
terms, tactics, and concepts that are immensely suggestive for a critically 
engaged graphic design practice. 

Very generally, the work collected here addresses the primary terms that 
organize my reading of the film— 'writing,' 'city,' and 'space'— as flexible 
and expanded categories. Thus, 'writing' in the city can come to include 
both objects and moving trajectories, as well as signage and textual 
ephemera. Similarly, what counts as 'the city' or 'the urban' can come to 
include the new urbanism of the airport, as well as the streets of the 
Manhattan grid. Bringing these expanded terms into contact, the projects 
that follow thus address the construction of the contemporary city as 
simultaneously global, material, and spatial— these three general themes 
organize the groupings of works that follow. 

tn our present cultural moment, the globalization of finance and the 
spread of information technologies is rapidly dematerializing our urban 
spaces, a cultural shift that finds an important echo in the transformations 
that Benjamin traces in his writings on nineteenth century Paris. For 
Benjamin, large scale socioeconomic transformations are legible in the 
materiality of the discarded urban fragment or commodity, a ruin that 
serves as an allegory of far-reaching cultural change. So too, the work 
collected here often siezes on the discarded or almost outmoded 
object -the subway token, coffee cup, discarded computer, or crumbling 
office building-as an index of dematerializing and globalizing urban 
forces, what Fredric Jameson has termed "cognitive mapping." Alongside 
these concerns, the work also insists on the transformative potential of 
specific spatial practices, especially walking in the city, an idea that is 
deeply endebted to the writings of the French historian and critic Michel 
de Certeau. 

an^ocl P ? CtS t6nd t0 3ddreSS th6Se iSSU6S b * b ^ *n» cular 

pi ae : r es (found ° biects - p**w». ^ ^0** 

•offiil u 1 65 6 handWitin9 ° r Walki "9> int ° ^nsion with seemingly 

sa <* serif tyirt inC ' Udin9 ™ niCipal si 9 na 9 e ™« *e cold, 

"ork att jrr P ? y ° f mid - cen ^ corporate modernism . So doing, the 

Perf °™n 8 n 2 m0n0 ' ithiC ViSUa ' idi ° mS U P for coding, 

in *• wV e I? ^ '** * that are legible 

nen se en as a whole. 




Do you feel that your thesis informs your work today? 

In its most basic outlines my thesis describes two com- 
ponents—a selection of design projects and a parallel 
body of critical writing— and certainly that has contin- 
ued to characterize my work as a whole. In this sense I 
would say that my thesis continues to inform my work in 
the form of a methodology that moves between making 
and writing. My specific focus, then, on urbanism and 
"scriptive" modes of navigating the city has certainly 
expanded, and if anything become more wide-ranging 
and associative. 

Did it inform your first job out of school? Do you feel as 
though it's more relevant now than it was when you gradu- 
ated, or vice versa? 

Like a lot of Yale design MFAs, after school I moved 
to New York and worked full time at a number of small 
studios and freelance. At the same time, I was fortu- Mark Owens 
nate to find outlets for my writing, most importantly the RESPONSE 
Journal Dot Dot Dot, which was thanks to Paul Elliman, 
who introduced me to Stuart Bailey. This was crucial 
in allowing me to maintain a space for writing and crit- 
ical reflection alongside my professional work. Right 
now I am working on a book, so for me at the moment 
that seems particularly relevant. 

If you could go back and adjust your thesis, would you? 
How so? 

The process of research and discovery central to my 
thesis was an invaluable experience that I wouldn't want 
to change. I graduated in 2000, so I think the work itself 
shows all of the hallmarks of that moment and what was 
thinkable at the time, which was just before the first 
Internet bubble burst, before LuLu, before blogs, and 
A before the typographic turn the field began to take 
around that time. If I could go back I think I would have 
wanted to see myself taking more risks formally and 
working out a more durable form for the thesis book 
itself, but that is perhaps something that is more pos- 
sible now, given the rise in self-publishing and that 
a critical mass of inspiring design work is more visible 
and accessible online. The thesis describes a tension 
in the work between official graphic languages and 




more subversive, or vernacular impulses, and I think 
that productive tension is still legible in my approach 
to design today, perhaps even more so. 



Is there a part that still sticks with you, and other parts that 

seem irrelevant now? Which parts? 

My thesis essay centers around the Jem Cohen short 
film Lost Book Found (1 996), and it is something that I 
still show to students— it is a near-perfect meditation on 
writing in the city, and gives a portrait of a pre-Guliani, 
pre-9/1 1 New York City that really isn't there any more. 
Given everything we've come to know about neoliber- 
alism, financial speculation, and real estate, I think my 
reading of the film in the essay has plenty of contempo- 
rary resonance. 
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Temporary Thesis 

one perfect instant. But design produces artifacts and every physical thina 
changes. Most of the time is spent in making and remaking TrhSs 2 " 
practice of graphic design. 

I call my thesis temporary to articulate a shift in focus from the designed object 
to the act of graphic design. Instead of projects, I usually end up with stories. 
This book tells the story about two years I spent in the graduate graphic design 
program at Yale University. It emphasizes the intermediate moments of my 
work, a catalog of unequal ideas and partly true stories. It is a sketchbook 
for a practice that is always becoming. 
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maaneth t h *™ ronn ™t extend the work of the designer. Two-way design 
means that what happens after the design is produced completes and imparts 
additional meaning. I'm frustrated with the idea of the designer as dictator, 
producing one correct solution. With new roles being performed by graphic 
designers, we stand to learn a lot from softer design disciplines such as land- 
scape architecture, urban planning or interaction design where the design isn't 
realized until acted upon, lived with or changed. 
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Sampled from a Text by Stewart Brand 

, ouis Sullivan said, "It is the law of all things organic and inorganic, of all thlnn 
nhvsica and metaphysical, of all things human and superhuman, of al ltr > 
ffiSoos of the head , of the heart, of the soul, that life is recogn^ 
^ expressions, that the form ever follows funct.on...so near a thing to us t hat 
we cannot perceive the shape, form, outward express.on, design or whatever 
we may choose, of the tall office building should in the very nature of things 
Totlow the functions of the building, and that where the funct,on does not 
change, the form is not to change." 

Sullivan's form-follows-function misled a century of architects into believing 
fha they could really anticipate function. First we shape our bu.ld.ngs, then 
*w shape us then we shape them again-ad infinitum. Funct.on reformsforrr,, 
neTpetually We imagine architecture is permanent. And so our buildings thwart 
us. Because they discount time, they misuse t.me. 

The word building contains the double reality. It means both the act j 0n of the 
The i worn DU.ia.ng buj|t _ both ver b and noun, both the action and 

££2 ^t£SE! may strive to be perma^»s 
always building and rebuilding. STATEMENT 
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Photography, Departure and Arrival Times 

Pnotographytraditiona.ly concerns itself with «^^^SSS 
the instant. The one moment where the compos.t,on f*™*^^ 
suggest a story, or the juxtapositions are pronounced. Once pr nted an 
presented, the image loses a sense of time. This compress.on is the essence 
of traditional photography. 

Last week, I bought a book of photographs by Wolfgang ™mans The > book is 
a record of his encounters with the Concorde. It is a smaller '° rma l^ 
no text. It is simply full bleed photographs on the right hand page. Jhe Photo 
are of the Concorde taking off or landing at Heaththrow airport. Individually, 
they are not formally compelling. Sequentially, they are amazing. 

The photographs always include the Concorde, but rarely is it the subject. Shot 
from different vantage points around the airport and city of London, they are 
a distinct record of the city. A portion of a street sign pointing to Hounslow 
a British Rail train in one shot and not in the next, an unidentified overpass of 
worn brick and painted blue steel girder are the images that accumulate through 
the book The presence of the Concorde becomes an excuse to ma^the^^ 
snapshots and brings with it the implications of its mission to conqu^^^ 
space through supersonic flight. The book becomes a record of Tillmans 
repeated experience and an articulate account of a time and place. 

The chance composition of each shot is triggered by an external event. The 
scenes are everyday places including a parking lot, a field, a train platform. 
Very similar images are repeated with only a change in the plane's location. 
The foreign presence of the futuristic jet in these common landscapes creates 
an arbitrary narrative device to get from page to page. It is the combination 
of these qualities that makes a book that is both excruciatingly ordinary 
and tangibly exciting. 
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The local time is 12:46 

At thirty-three thousand feet, time misbehaves. Maybe it is the thin 
Time carries on in lunging, jerky movements. Three hours pass in 
and the two minutes between meal service and drink service stretch^ 
hour and fifteen. I am attuned to the glacial rates of passing ctou*j> 
relaxed the polished metal surfaces, crisp colors and hurr of the engine > 
conspire. If not for the reassuring cocoon of my economy seat, I woui dtor& 
who and where I am. 



David Reinfurt 
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4 piore A Sense of Time" by J.B. Jackson 
Sampled from "ASense of Place, A 

of the older generation what he or she most 
Ask the average Amer ' C ^ jshes about their home town and its events and 
clearly remembers ana c the monuments> the patriotic 

the answer will rarely oe w _^ ^ ^ nonpo | itlca | f nonarchitectural 
celebrations. What come ment a reviva | service in a tent, a traditional 

places and events as com ™ fajr and certa in family celebrations. For all 
football rivalry game, a oou y ^ ' assQcjate witn a sense of place: a lively 
of these have 

SSdhSTa shared experience. 

rt without giving r/fuch though^ the matter, would say 
Most of us, I suspect, without g.v. g r ^ v Qr ^ grQWS as 

that a sense of place, a sense of be.nl it X eculiar ities. It is my 

we become accustomed to it ana iea "VT^f ourselves create in 
own belief that a sense of place is someTN^* 

a cyclical sense of time, the regular ££££ and contlnuity , eventu* 
is what gives us reassurance * hink „ essen ,ial. We attac 

producing those spaces and structures we i awareness of our 

xoo much importance to art and architect^ Mn 8 , sense of tin*, 

belonging to a city or a country, when what we actually 



professor of Latent History 

I'd like to be Professor of Latent History. Every thing and every place has 
times past, present and future and stories fixed to these. All that is required 
is to trigger the story through the right intervention. I'd like to know how to 
do this, what to align, who to assemble. Latency is a promise for everything 
to be revealed at an instant. This potential gives the present power and 
it makes the past tangible. I will be attuned to this and reveal the latent 
in everyday experience. 
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From The Progress Wall 

imnrint on the blueprint! Let's build that dreamhouse. Build for 

tv, mow Haven Jewish Community Center was built on this site in 1952.,. 
The New Haven Jew & jn ^ ^ pjo 

Th6t r °^SrSbU eaoh pledging $100 peryearforten year, 

Tho nflk street neighborhood was a center of Jewish life in New Haven. 
Itwas S m x ofsmall businesses, residences, and a vibrant street life. 
The site was chosen because of proximity to this ne.ghborhood. 

"Don't Let Progress Stop! Today, new buildings are rising 

-Ryer to re-elect mayor Richard Lee, 1958 ^ Rejnfurt 

By the late 1950*. as the JCC was thriving ^en^^^ 
radical new strategy called Urban Renewal. Am £ *e^<*£ £ 
neighborhoods were cleared for freeways P" 1 ^^^ access to 
The Oak Street Connector freeway pro,ect was .ntended to ^ was 
the city for a growing suburban population. The Oak Street n g 
removed to make way for the freeway that now dead ends in a par 

In 1986, the Jewish Community Center left. Most of the J ®^^^rns 
now lived in the suburbs, parking was scarce, and there we vacant 
downtown. The JCC relocated to Woodbridge, leaving. ttM bun a « street 
for ten years. Yale University bought this building in 1 996. 
is scheduled to reopen in 2000. 
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Audubon St. Righ, on Audubon t0 wfcS * 
Grove St towards Sterling-Sheffield-Strathcona M Zt on" „ 
oontinueto Main Q uad . Tum righ, down ^,00^^^,^ 
St^mg Memonal Library. Left on High St. cross Elm. Right on con" 
path, left on York St. Turn at the Daily News. Ride straight into studio. 
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Badlandscapes 



Tonight, I will be speaking in my self-appointed role as Professor of Latent 
History in the Department of Temporal Studies. I am working on my temporary 
thesis on the multiple times of graphic design. This evening I will present my 
current research project - a collection of landscape photographs that I believe 
hold great promise for my graphic design work. May I have the first slide please. 

We begin at Badlands National Park, South Dakota. 

The term landscape came from the 17th century "landskip" meaning a painting 
or drawing of a countryside scene. Later, it came to mean a particular tract of 
land that could be seen from one point of view, as if it were a picture. I II use 
the most persistent definition, "a portion of the earth's surface that can be 
comprehended at a glance." 

o, £££ andthere in ihe materials and processes of the l-^gj^ 
various ways, stories 'take place.'" STATEM ENT 

Schama is an example. ™™^™J^r£to«. This led to the 
the Nile resulted in great W^^SSSi Rome. They were constructed 
building of the obelisks of anorent 6«£Jg* an(J encourag e a fertile so,l. 

as the cartographer's best efforts. 

Allows that we can read a landscape. 
h .tories are embedded in landscape, It foHows that ^ |ayers 

church spires and canary 

building of the city. tn e7mi*ican 
lands ca P e, Martin J**J^ Edweard 



photographs of San Francisco shot from California Street hill record a particular 
moment in history. They also reveal layers of building, evidence of stories. What 
was he up to? Was he again photographing time? 

I would say yes. Dale Ritter, a geologist with the Desert Research Institute, 
would agree. He says that the landscape image, "is merely a fleeting glimpse... 
It hints at what it might have been at some earlier time and teases us into believ- 
ing that we can predict what it will be in the future. But behind the conceptual 
fagade is the nagging realization that it never was and never will be precisely 
the same as we see it now." 

Next slide please. 

This is the first image of my collection. I think you will notice similarities across 
these photographs. There are only basic spatial cues. They don't have one 
subject. They could be called unremarkable. But I wouldn't agree. 

These landscape photographs are simultaneously blank and loaded. They are 
open, yet they command us to mine their latent histories - to imagfi#^4l§^ nfurt 
about how they came to look as they do now, to know that we won$ WrEMIlNT 
of the stories told on their terrain, to feel the potential energy of stories yet to be 
performed. A single image implies multiple times. They are temporal. This is 
why I am interested in them. 

Other visual artists have picked up on these cues and made work using land- 
scape as the canvas and time as the medium. Richard Long's artwork is his 
walks - lasting several days, he makes marks that record his time. At Roden 
Crater, James Turrell bought and modified a volcanic crater in northern Arizona. 
Waiter De Maria placed a matrix of lightning rods in a field in New Mexico. 

What happens when I exploit time in my graphic design work? 
I make flyers that live a short time. 
I revel in the process. 

I shift seamlessly from present to past to future. 
I arrange forms that suggest rearrangement. 

I call attention to the time it takes to make. y 

I suggest temporary installations. 

I might call the product a performance. 

I might call myself a choreographer. 

We return now to the Badlands. 
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Places Where Time Stands Still 



Design Annual ThTo™ ^ b " Sh D Ma 9 az,ne M ^eover. How Magazine 

The American clnt?f n ^ DeSiQn and Art Direction Awards, 
ne American Center for Design One Hundred Show. Ad infinitum. 

These sacred texts were my indoctrination into the world of graphic design 
I marvelled over the elegant solutions presented on 1 00 pound text weight ' 
coated ultra-fine satin. I imagined that one day, I too, would become immortal 



David Reinfurt 
STATEMENT 
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Paint by Numbers 



Paint by Numbers exercises offer insight to how the professional graphic 
designer thinks about color. Painters mix colors by eye from tubes of paint, 
but designers assign colors. We even give them numbers, like the 3 of grass 
green in a Paint by Numbers landscape. We attribute colors to things to create 
meaning — to relate to something else inside the work, differentiate from some- 
thing inside the work, or to refer to something outside of the work. By specifying 
colors by number, such as Pantone 643 or the 3 of grass green, we hope to gain 
control of the appearance of these colors when they are used. Of course, not all 
of the 3's in a Paint By Number landscape do not turn out the same. 

In the first 3, the paint is new. By the 26th 3, the paint is finished and a dried up 
green marker has been substituted. Likewise, the carefully specified Pantone 
643 of John Deere is not always the same, as much as the graphic designer 
might dictate that it is. The brochure gets old, collects fingerprints or lies in the 
sun for a week. The Pantone 643 uniform becomes Pantone 647 after several 
washes. The tractor painter was hungover. Time changes color. 

David Reinfurt 

We can lament the breakdown of our carefully designed system. S^fEMENT 
also can use it. We can guess how the system might evolve and enjoy being 
wrong. We can design a structure that allows restructuring. We can react with 
instant acts of design as things change and we can be delighted by what 
we didn't plan for. 
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Potential Energy (The Art of the Proposal) 



"Claes Oldenburg's giant lipsticks were jokes that knew how to behave: they 
were never intended for the landscape of London. They stayed where they 
belonged, in the notebook, on the gallery wall. You were free to imagine them, 
you didn't have to suffer them every day of your life." 

Proposals are a category of making that is undervalued. The potential energy 
vested in them is more satisfying than the formal arrangement of a realized pro- 
ject. I am particularly attracted to this kind of design. It is design that is not yet. 

Graphic designer Karel Martens shared a proposal for the Dutch Euro coin 
with me. It was a 1 2 page book approximately 5x7". The book began with an 
image of current Dutch coins and the Queen who is featured on them. It then 
presented several iterations of the Queen's head rendered with typography. 
The proposal concludes with a tour de force of acetate overlays that creates 
the dimensional form of the proposed coin. After weeks of political machina- 
tions, the proposal was rejected. The current coin design will be used on 
the new Euros. David Reinfurt 

STATEMENT 

Nonetheless, when I do see the Dutch Euro, I will see two coins at once; two 
simultaneous and equally important images: the present reality of the coin 
and the proposed scheme that Karel showed me. I will be able to enjoy the 
fruits of Karel's design efforts without a single coin ever being manufactured. 
The important part is that I will be able to understand at the site for which is 
was intended. And after seeing the proposal, my experience with the Dutch 
Euro will be forever changed. 

This is the Art of the Proposal. It is the potential energy embodied that never 
needs to be realized. A proposal contains the possibility of radical transforma- 
tion of a site not possible with a realized project. This is because the proposal 
exists simultaneously with the reality of the actual place. We are gifted with 
the current state of the site while suggesting a radical shift. The invisible quality 
of a proposal is exactly its strength. Economical, scaleable, possible and 
effective. The proposal is a powerful artifact particularly suited for the skills 
of the graphic designer. — > 
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Learning from The Washington Monument 



SKzr? erected to hon ° r the ** ***** « 

contex t ^ u^^„Th7 I Ut USS transfo ^ation of historical 
bcTneof^e FZ^ I 3 " * ndsca P es - the built form of the obelisk was 
M^ur^t rl 9 ^ ° f ° SiriS ' 3mpUtated P enis - Th * Washington 
uZi^h h 6 ,f th ' S PhySiCa ' m ° tif ' but radical| V transformed its function. 
Unlike the dense collection of symbols and inscriptions on the exterior of the 
obelisks on which it was based, the Washington Monument was left resolutely 
blank. Visitors weren't asked to read the exterior markings of the obelisk, but to 
enter through a door at the base and ascend the Monument in an elevator or by 
staircase. In his book from the Nearby History series, Gerald Danzer examines 
the Washington Monument. "Here the new order for the ages was chiseled into 
the landscape. The monument, turned inside out, established a new type of 
inscription on the landscape itself." 

The Monument also offers a lesson about a formal design process. The drama 
of the form and its placement at the center of L'Enf ant's plan for the new capital 
structured the development and navigation of the city. Its visual priteBrideftethfurt 
center (along with building codes) suggested the forms that the cits W^lvTENT 
duce. Today, distance and direction from the landmark can be easily discerned. 
The image of the city is tangible. 

order that it has created. 



6 
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6/99 02:41 am 

* x * 1 m Page 88 

A Parade on Lincoln Street 

Riding into the studio on my Superaoosp rmv k u , 

past week with the colorful n*™^ i? blke ' 1 have been amazed thi * 

teZHT iS 3 TTf* WeStem idea " Th6re are 0ther Cultur <* without a 
defined concept of history or of the future except in the mythologies that are 

useful in explaining why things are how they are now. These mythologies of 

the present are radically different from the carefully constructed and canonized 

histories that western culture is founded on. 

J.B. Jackson writes about two physical landscapes that reflect distinct cultural 
concepts of time. The Pueblos of New Mexico lived a semi-nomadic lifestyle 
anchored in a space surrounded by mountains on all sides. The arrival of 
summer meant that it was time to take shelter in the stacked clay dwellings. 
Spring was time for hunting. The only history that was useful were creation 
myths for the mountains. A cyclical concept of time dominated. David Rejnfurt 

Jackson offers the landscape of the northeastern United States a^&T£M£ NT 
It is punctuated with monuments to a detailed past. The history is carefully 
constructed and canonized. Monuments are commandments to learn the 
history lest you should repeat it. It is a landscape defined by a cultural 
emphasis on linear time. 

How would a graphic design shaped by a cyclical concept ol <*» dKfertom 
aTaphic design of linear time, ^'JKS a 

flat Done right, it could be heroically bonng. 
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Plagiarism 



I've never understood the moral «h 

because my chosen profession re ST^E^ * Maybe this is 

this, preferring the fallacy of creatina a n. T^' 11 rare| y acknowledges 
style is reused, it is often 6oZT a l^ ~* time " When an ^ d 

one in a self-consciously new manner. 

^r^S^r ~ation is important. Appropriation 
tying out its ° ' ng an ° bject from its anginal context, emp- 

the process ^ w^, The '° SS ° f ^ ^ in 

Images and ideas in their original context carried a wealth of meanings. For 
example, the images of Modern graphic design such as Helvetica type, white 
space and the color red were cues to a larger ideology that included ideas about 
honesty of materials, reductivism and optimism. They lived in a context when 




i early 

underground parties. These same visual tropes have been appropriated since 
to sell magazines and khaki pants. 

But the look of modernism can also be plagiarized. In doing so, not only do 
you get the seductive visual style, but also, the accumulated history of these 
images. Plagiarism implies an acceptance of the sequential nature of everything. 

In the Festival of Plagiarism, British artist Stewart Home defines plagiarism as 
"the conscious manipulation of pre-existing elements in the creation of aesthetic 
works " This radical idea of plagiarism runs in opposition to graphic design It 

rndclltura. context of the original to use today. 
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Page 94 



36 Slides 

"No skateboarding, rollerbiadinr, 
Your freedom and mine cannot be separated r 

a chu ch to the north and library south, the relentless grid of the pavement 
Wait. Look closer. Another text can be deciphered. 

A strange set of marks offer clues to a not-so-ancient history -skateboarders, 
slides, police, a crime scene. The Plaza is a magnet for skaters. Great paving 
and ledges the perfect height for rail slides. Local police and university officials 
didn't think so. You can't skate here anymore. 



Thirty six photographic slides were made on December 1 ,1998 in an y^J-mgf D e j n f ur t 
to record this history. On December 2, 1 998, a temporary installation wasUritRn 1 
on the site in chalk outlines. A website was posted as a record of their%I<5eI EM ENT 
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My ths of Jeffrey Vallance 



the street from the Laurie Anderson show that I had come to see was 
far more interesting gallery show. Comprised of roughly thirty 1 8 x 24" collages 
a jpgyyjngs, photographs, hand written stories and colored lines connecting 
° all the work of Jeffrey Vallance drew me in. At first the formal similarities 
* fthe work tricked me into thinking that was it. But, as I began to decipher the 
°tories strange drawings of Blinky the Hen and photographs of a hen burial at 
S west' Hollywood cemetery, I started to understand. The visual style adopted 
3 s mostly a face given to the real work which is a story about a process. In 
lis case it was the purchase of a medium-sized chicken at a grocery, the close 
examination of it, the creation of stories around it and the ritualized burial of 
Blinky, the Friendly Hen. 

The formal cue that drew me into these stories were the lines that connected the 
The Tormaiuu suggests what a closer read 

£2 SS^P™* <*— and M <ffi»m 
It is this mythology that fascinates me. 

^ r^R§yid Reinfurt 

Vallance does thissame thing ^^^^^X^T 

was a visit to Tonga to meet the K.ng. ^ofeLts that follow 

the mayor of Los Angeles, Vallance ordinary events 

his arrival in Tonga. He manages to ^^^^J^ addition, 

and cultural stories into a compelling narrative and 

he does this while still making h.s visual 9 

paintings. The visual work becomes a vehicle for the real story 

spent making it. 
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Note from a Choreographer 



John Gamble, Professor of Dance at the University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, can be a role model for my design practice. 

"I would try to keep in mind that my role is to shape a little bit of what is there, 
to stimulate its growth, and to expect my design to be changed by time... 
I would create drama. I would judge the work with my body, feeling the power 
and emotion in the movement that is implied. If my design evoked a sense of 
unity and depth, it would be judged a beginning. If, in time, it made me want 
to dance, I would judge it a success." 



David Reinfurt 
STATEMENT 
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Context and the Bags of Redemption 

With red ink aPPeared around campus 
November 18. *£SZ£^^ 

Empty and antiseptic plastic with roughhewn silkscreened type, the bags 
were foreign to the usual paper posters, 11x17" and 81/2 x1 1 ■ posted at these 
locations. They were busting with potential energy. A litany of visual cues 
suggests that when these things were first posted, the design process was 
just beginning. One clue could be found in the clear vinyl material and the form 
of the bag. A container, even a transparent one; this was certainly a nod to the 
idea that the contents of the bag are more important than the bags themselves. 
In fact, the bag quickly disappears as it accumulates things. Another clue was 
the contrast between the crafted and tactile silkscreened type and the machine 
aesthetic of the bag. The type intuited that the bag was to be used. It was to be 
filled up, to be made messy. 

David Reinfurt 

Since they have appeared, each bag teaches a lesson in conte^ T |he^q T 
the graphic design studio door quickly filled with scraps <* W";^ 5 ^ 
runs a nice looking lightbulb box, an announcement for a Men at Work show, 
cups, a nice looiuny ny. street attracted some other flyers 

and a half a baguette. The bag on 215 Pa k St ^ a " ra 

forancpen studio in -W^^^S^^b^^ 
sculpture open studios ^^ v f^ and activated walls and 

Seids them their particular power. 
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Page 124 



ORG 



Today is February 1 7,1999, 1 1 :56 PM, Welcome to ORG. Office of Research 
in Geophysics. Online Realsize Geography. Organisation for Realtime Graphics. 
On Rhythm and Graphic design. Observing and Recording Group. Of Riding 
and Graffiti. Orgasm and Rejection in General. 

ORG is an org of orgs. 

It is a series of plausible online entities that I make about things I like. The first 
org is the Office of Research in Geophysics, a center dedicated to the study 
and representation of the wind. The org appears online with a fully defined wet 
presence accessible through ORG'S org, www.010.org. 

ORG is a project to draw a map at 100% scale. In Monuments of Passaic, 
Robert Smithson describes the mission succinctly. 
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BEFORE AFTER THE DEMISE 
PARTY 

Yale University School of Art 
Commencement Address 
May 23, 2011 

Thank you. This talk will be about 
1 5-minutes. 

I'm going to start by describing 
30 seconds from a 1 2-minute film 
made in 1 976. The film is by British 
structuralist filmmaker John Smith 
and called THE GIRL CHEWING 
GUM. Perhaps some of you know 
it, but if not it can be easily found on 
the internet, *after* I finish talking, 
preferably. 

First, I'll set up the clip. THE 
GIRL CHEWING GUM is a 1 6mm 
black-and-white film shot across a 
busy London street in one take on a 
typical day. About 2 minutes in, the 
camera begins to slowly pan up from 
street-level, across the storefront 
and to the 2nd story roof where a 
public clock is mounted. You hear 
John Smith's voice-over, "instruct- 
ing" the camera: 

"Hold it ... And I want the 
CLOCK to move gently towards me. 
Stop. Now I want the long hand to 
move at the rate of one revolution 
every hour and the short hand to 
move at the rate of one revolution 
every 1 2 hours. Now — two pigeons 
fly across and everything comes 
up again until the girl chewing gum 
walks across from the left." 

So, maybe you get some idea 
of what's going on ~ John Smith 
simply filmed 1 2 minutes of a busy 
London street, and then went back 



after-the-fact and added his voice- 
over which sounds to be the voice 
of the film's director instructing the 
actors, camera, etc. but which is 
really only a post-facto description 
of the film as it was originally shot. 
It is a kind of *reverse narration* that 
pre-empts the action and seems 
to conjure the street scene into 
being. It reminds me of an idea that 
an artist friend shared recently that 
every narrative film is both a fiction 
(the story being told) and a doc- 
umentary (about the making of the 
film). Simple. 

When giving a talk about past 
work, I've often found myself thinking 
that things sound much smoother, 
more coherent, calculated and inten- 
tional in retelling than they actually 
were at the time. This isn't a big sur- 
prise. We very often (always?) don't 
understand what we are doing when 
we are doing it. Soren Kierkergaard 
neatly sums it up (roughly para- 
phrased) — We live forwards, but we 
understand backwards. 

This is why I am so taken with 
THE GIRL CHEWING GUM -- it 
suggests another possibility, a back- 
wards chronology where events are 
literally produced by speaking, by 
telling them to happen. It's a seduc- 
tive fiction, and also very much unlike 
|g>w things work in real life. TIME 
moves simply in one direction, an 
arrow that commands a continuous 
and very limited present moment. 
This present, according to William 
James and psychological studies at 
the end of the 1 9th century, is some- 
where around 7 seconds on either 



side of this precise instant ~ *now*. 
(Repeat) Meanwhile, also according 
to James, everything that falls either 
side of this ever-evolving present is 
fiction, a bundle of nerve channels, 
ideas, impressions that sit in a less- 
than-stable manner in the bumps 
and valleys of your brain as mem- 
ories (of the past) and predictions 
(about the future). 

So, if you'll indulge me, now I'd 
also like to do an exercise in *reverse 
narration* and conjure a point in my 
post-Yale life almost exactly equi- 
distant from receiving my MFA in 
Graphic Design in May of 1 999 and 
speaking here today in 201 1 . 



// 



yid, Reinfurt 



On April 27, 2g^^grag^ized a 
closing party at U-R-G, my then- 
graphic design studio at 31 5 West 
39th Street in midtown Manhattan. 
I'd set up O-R-G just after leaving 
New Haven and now this closing 
event was to be some kind of cross 
between a wake and a going-out-of- 
business sale. I called the evening 
AFTER THE DEMISE PARTY, which 
was a direct nod to THE DEMISE 
PARTY organized by Whole Earth 
Catalog founder and editor Stewart 
Brand in 1 974. In case you don't 
know who Stewart Brand is, last 
Friday's New Yotk Times describes 
him as a visionary techno-hippie art- 
ist. Not quite, but close enough. 

For my party, I invited the 
loosely affiliated group of collabora- 
tors, friends, part-time employees, 
assistants, and those willing to play 
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along to come to the studio that I 
had run for the last six years and to 
leave with whatever they wanted. 
My intention was to give away every 
single thing from that small space 
back to some of the people who had 
helped make it work. This included 
desks, table lights, a giant bookshelf 
of books, all of my CDs, posters, 
printed ephemera, work samples, 
carpet, flat files, computers, moni- 
tors, keyboards, mice, a portable fog 
machine. Over the lifespan of O-R- 
G, I had regular events, so there was 
a committed crowd set to come that 
night. The email invitation that I sent 
out borrowed some language from 
Stewart Brand in his description of 
the original DEMISE PARTY, which 
I repurposed to describe my AFTER 
THE DEMISE PARTY. I'd like to read 
part of that email invitation now (it 
starts with Mr. Brand): 

"It was never meant to last, only 
to review the existing tools, provide 
access, bring some people together, 
then disappear. After five years 
and four issues, we published THE 
LAST A UPDATED WHOLE EARTH 
CATALOG ~ what had began as an 
idea on an airplane over Nebraska 
in March, 1 968 to compile a collec- 
tion of links to alternative media and 
resources, was a success. Over one 
gd half million copies of the latest 
catalog were produced in fourteen 
printings. And then this other notion 
glimmered. Keep the job, finish the 
original assignment, and then stop. 

How to Make Money was not 
the design problem. (I'd heard and 
bought Ken Kesey's advice that 



you don't make money by making 
money: you have that in mind early 
on, but then you forget it and con- 
centrate entirely on good product; 
the money comes to pass.) The 
problem was How to Generate a 
Low-Maintenance High-Yield Self- 
Sustaining Critical Information 
Service. Our stopping is primarily 
an economic experiment. Rather 
than do the usual succession things 
we prefer to just cease supply, let 
demand create its own new sources. 
Our hope is that those sources will 
be more diverse and better than we 
have been or could have been if we 
continued." 
(Now me.) 

We've been here in the studio 

at 31 5 West 33th Stree r t for over 
f . . DavicTReinfurt , 

five years and ^^\^}gft e t0 st0 P- 
O-R-G was always intended as a 
meta-project on the organization of a 
design practice, carefully staged and 
self-consciously produced. It was 
incorporated on the first business 
day of the year 2000, the studio was 
decorated to camouflage itself to 
its midtown location, the telephone 
number is professional (21 2 563 
5900) while the voice mail message 
is not. It was never meant to last, 
only to review the existing tools, 
provide access, bring some people 
together, then disappear. (Thank you 
to everyone whonas participated so 
far and to all who may be drafted into 
future affiliation!) Ideas we've had 
and evaluations we've made are free 
for recycling. 

But, now it is time to re-orga- 
nize. O-R-G will close the studio and 
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reform as an ever-looser, always-ex- 
panding network of individuals con- 
nected through a common website 
and a distributed email list. 

People came around that night, 
and people left with books, booze, 
computers and so on. By the end of 
the evening, everything was gone 
from that room. Now, I have to stop 
this backwards story and return to a 
moment right *before* any of this I've 
just described ~ just before AFTER 
THE DEMISE PARTY. 



// 



O.K. The party was on April 27 and 
now I want to go back 6 weeks 
before that to March 1 3. And, given 
the way that TIME works, I can't 
know anything yet about what hap- 
pens next although I've already just 
told you some of it. Anyway, on 
March 1 3, 2006, my daughter Eden 
was born. Almost none of my friends 
had children, and there were no 
other young children in either my or 
my wife's extended families. (I have 
to make a note here for whatever it's 
worth (the world to me) that I met my 
wife, Sarah Gephart, while getting 
my MFA in New Haven and we were 
married five years later.) 

I had been running O-R-G as 
asmall, quasi-design practice since 
T999. By this point, I was getting 
the work that I wanted to be doing 
and being invited into projects I 
hadn't even considered possible. 
It was all very gratifying and the 
future seemed to suggest better 
things yet. O-R-G had started as 



an almost-joke ~ I had more or less 
talked and play-acted it into exis- 
tence and it was now surprisingly 
successful. Still, there was some- 
thing telling me to stop, to reorga- 
nize, and to move on to . . . well the 
point is, I had no idea what I was 
moving on to. 

My wife thought shutting down 
my practice and giving away every- 
thing was principally a bad idea. 
I had a new baby, a new apartment, 
a very underpaid one-day-a-week 
teaching gig, and a minimum of pay- 
ing graphic design commissions. Now 
I would be changing the last part. 

But I wanted a studio close 
to my new apartment on the lower 
east side of Manhattan and to my 
new family. I'd ^f^^ n r ^9 l oose 'y 
with graphic d^gBQ'isfg^ editor 
Stuart Bailey over ihe lasi year in the 
O-R-G studio, and so we decided to 
find a space together. We signed a 
five-year lease on a basement at 38 
Ludlow Street. The space was last 
used for storing food, had 6 1/2-foot 
ceilings and was fronted by a black 
steel door with creepy speak-easy 
sliding panel at eye-level. Anyway, it 
was cheap. 

Meanwhile, Stuart (Bailey — 
sorry there are two Ste(w)(u)arts 
here in my talk) and I had already 
been working ov^r the previous 
year on an ambitious project for 
the Manifesta 6 Biennial in Nicosia, 
Cyprus. We'd proposed to estab- 
lish what we called a Just-in-Time 
printing workshop in a storefront 
in the old city of Nicosia to cover 
the graphic design needs of this 
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six-month project. The storefront 
printshop was to be called Dexter 
Sinister. 

But it never was. Sometime 
after signing the lease on the new 
space on March 1 (2006), the birth 
of my daughter on March 1 3, and 
before AFTER THE DEMISE PARTY 
on April 27, the entire Manifesta 
project had spectacularly collapsed. 

At that point, an idea appeared 
~ to take the workshop that we had 
been developing for Nicosia and 
transpose it to this basement space 
on the lower east side. So, on June 
26, 2006 we had yet another party, 
this time simply called The Opening 
Party, for Dexter Sinister Just-in- 
Time Workshop and Occasional 
Bookstore. A friend, Alex Waterman 
played bluegrass on his cello in our 
tiny, boiling hot space. We served 
watermelon and Heineken as I recall. 

From there, Dexter Sinister, 
both the space and also the name 
that Stuart Bailey and I share for 
our work together, has bent and 
reformed to practical considerations. 
Pretty quickly we didn't do any 
printing in the space (too small, and 
financial-logistically impractical.) But 
we did, however, keep shop every 
Saturday from 1 2 to 6pm, running 
the space as a bookstore. Soon, to 
g^r delight and udder befuddlement, 
we began paying the rent by selling 
books one day a week. Simply by 
CALLING it a bookstore (3 small 
shelves open 6 hours a week in a 
basement), it BECAME a bookstore. 

Well ... All this does sound 
SO neat and tidy in the retelling. 



I'm certain it also sounds rather 
self-congratulatory. It's also relatively 
old news. So then, Til return *now* to 
the almost-present. 



// 



A week ago Thursday, I finally met 
Stewart Brand. I was *so* excited 
to do so. I basically ambushed him 
when he was coming to meet a 
friend of mine at the Museum of 
Modern Art and to see a show that 
this friend had organized around 




Catalog. Anyway, 
oduced myself to 
iece of writing I had 
of one very long 
and offered some 

omoJiment. At the 

ayid'Reinfurt 



The 
Isti 
him| 

mac 
run-on" 
poorly-formed 
least, I was abggg^ 
how much his icfeas had meant to 
me in the last 1 4 years since discov- 
ering his book HOW BUILDINGS 
LEARN in my first year core studio 
class taught by Sheila de Bretteville 
in the graphic design program here. 
HOW BUILDINGS LEARN is a book 
essentially about TIME. 

When I returned to graduate 
school in 1 997, 1 told myself (and 
wrote on my application) that the 
reason to return to school was for 
TIME. Td been working profession- 
ally as a graphic designer a few 
years but I knew Tneeded, or wanted 
anyway, the TIME to do my own 
projects, the TIME to develop what 
I thought about design, the TIME 
to read, think, and so on. On arriv- 
ing, it was absolutely nothing like I 
expected. My time in New Haven 
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was alternately frustrating, confus- 
ing, exhausting and complicated. I 
was lucky enough to arrive in New 
Haven the same year as Paul Elliman 
and the crucible of faculty plus the 
other students fused some latent 
ideas I perhaps had brought with 
me, but which really only appeared 
years after leaving Yale. And so I 
returned for TIME, but didn't real- 
ize that TIME would also be my 
dividend. 

This is the problem as I see it 
for you all now: simply, how to make 
this time, the last two or three years 
you've spent in New Haven, last 
at least as long as the payments 
on your student loans. For me, the 
time at Yale still feeds my practice 
almost daily. It helps me remember 
that always keeping moving is as 
important, likely more, than figuring 
out exactly what you are doing at any 
one particular moment. The present, 
anyway, is only produced posthu- 
mously by how we choose to talk 
about it. 

So then, meeting Stewart 
Brand a week ago now, comes for 
me at what I think is called an *aus- 
picious moment*. You are also all 
sitting in the expansive 7-second 
present of an auspicious moment 
yourselves. Soon enough, you'll all 
|g doing something else. 

Next week, we are closing 
down Dexter Sinister (kind of) and 
launching a new project. I can't 
speak very convincingly about the 
new project at this point, because 
I really feel like it hasn't yet arrived. 
Still, I have been thinking a little bit 



about what to do to mark the occa- 
sion. Right now, the best I can think 
of is to reuse the same recycled 
DEMISE PARTY text that I origi- 
nally borrowed from Mr. Brand and 
repurposed 6 years ago. I'd like to 
read the final paragraph of that text 
now, which first appeared at the 
back of THE LAST A UPDATED 
WHOLE EARTH CATALOG in 1974 
and subsequently reappeared as a 
mass email in 2006, remains actively 
floating in and around the internet, 
and lodged somewhere in the crev- 
ices of my brain (*this is then me 
(now) quoting my 2006 self quoting 
Stewart Brand from 1 974*): 

"We get asked a lot, 'What's 
in the future for you folks,' as if we 

knew. Well, lets seie. We'll clean up 
. IJavid Heinfurt . . 1 

the garage anc^sg^eggDduction 

equipment, maybe to Resey who 
wants to start a traveling magazine 
called Spit in the Ocean. Us out-of- 
work production people will draw 
our two-weeks severance pay. We'll 
keep the Truck Store going in Menlo 
Park, and maybe try some new 
things with it in relation to Portrola 
Institute. We'll have our DEMISE 
party that Scott Beach has set up at 
the Exploratorium in San Francisco. 
We'll do some traveling. We'll take a 
ride on Patchen's coda: 

Pause. ^ 

And begin again." 

Thank you very much. 
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REAL EXPERIMENTS 



Graphic design is knowing that everything around you 
is fair game. You can re-imagine it— what it does, what 
it looks like, how it's used. I look at types of commu- 
nication that are being underutilized, and experiment 
with ways they can be used to either communicate the 
same content in a more effective way through a differ- 
ent formalization, or shift the intention of the medium to 
communicate a different type of content entirely. Both 
of these methods are dependent on trying to communi- 
cate real content and ideas through the work, so I can 
try to measure if my experiments have any effect. 

A mode of communication is anything that attempts 
to impart a message to a user. This may seem broad, 
but I think it's important to pay attention to how peo- 
ple actually receive messaging today, and then explore 
those formats. For example, I've tried to use the format 
of Instagram to communicate other types of information 
than personal documentation; questioned what types 
of graphic design can be inserted into HTML emails 

and whether that format can be used differently; and Grace Robinson-Leo 
reworked a type of public messaging that was alien- STATEMENT 
ating its intended audience. The work is a success if 
users can both access what I'm trying to communicate, 
and be more engaged with the content than they were 
before my intervention. 

When I explore the underutilized aspects of various 
platforms, it is with an eye towards being more positive 
and generous with the platforms, rather than cynical 
of the way they are used. Instead of being only critical 
of what exists, can design suggest an alternative? If 
there's a better way to do it, can my work demonstrate 
that? The difference between being critical of some- 
A thing and taking the step to imagine and explore a dif- — > 
ferent way of doing it is in giving myself the agency to 
intervene, and the freedom to imagine alternatives. 

Looking at the real ways that people receive mes- 
saging today is about empathizing. In every project, I try 
to think about what users really want to see and interact 
with, and how to work within those tendencies to then 
convince them of something new. There's a fine line 
between something new and alien and something new 1 68 



but somehow familiar, and I try to fall on the familiar side 
of that line so that the user has some intuitive idea of 
how to interact with the communication. Empathy with 
the user is what guides my design to that side of the 
line. Can the audience understand it? Is it confusing? 
Can it be more direct? Is there a payoff for the user to 
spend time with the design and interact with it? 

Although, like every designer, I'm interested in 
making formally beautiful work, I've learned that different 
aesthetics are appropriate for different situations. Part 
of empathizing with the audience is respecting their 
opinion and creating design that communicates to them 
clearly what I intend it to. Not every piece of work I make 
is aesthetically linked, but every piece of work takes 
visual cues from its intended audience, the content it's 
communicating, and the uniqueness of its platform. 

A lot of my work deals with how to reach, and then 
persuade, an audience. I focus on the interaction point: 
where and when the design will interact with the viewer. 
This fulcrum of communication, in any medium, is where 
I like to experiment. I have tried to make work that com- 
municates real messaging that I believe in, and works Grace Robinson-Leo 
with real platforms that have a wide reach. Just because STATEMENT 
it's real doesn't mean it can't be an experiment. 
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Rethinking Splash Pages 



Splash pages are traditionally 



therefore, the price jump is purely 
because the user identifies "Made 
in England" with craftsmanship 
and tradition. "Made in England" 
is a brand, not a guarantee of any 
material qualities. 



image-heavy webpages that the 
user must click through to access 
the main content of the site. They 
set the tone for the website, and 
usually create a sort of mood or 
idea that reinforces the brand. 



The splash page highlights 
Dr. Marten's own press release 
noting this, and asks users to 
be critical of their own brand 
associations. 



Instead of reinforcing the 



content you're about to encounter, 
what if a splash page inoculated 
you against it? What if the splash 



page made you critical of the con- 
tent of the site? To demonstrate 
this idea, I made two splash pages 
that do this in different ways. 

The lack of diversity in the 
fashion industry is a long-standing 
issue. There are plenty of models 
of color, but especially among 

the prized lucrative contracts, the Grace Robinson-Leo 

models used are almost exclusively PROJ ECT 

white. This is such a ubiquitous 
problem that it's almost invisible; 
we see the models as brands, 
and it's easy to forget there are no 
women of color. I made a splash 
page of prominent black models 
the user must click through before 
they get to Model.com's list of 
Money Girls (the highest earners). 
The Money Girls are almost entirely 
white, a fact the user realizes after 
6 seeing black models first. — > 
Dr. Marten's has a line of 
shoes called "Made in England," 
which they sell for substantially 
more money than the other lines 
of their shoes. However, "Made 
in England" shoes aren't actually 
different than the other styles in 

terms of production or quality; 1 70 
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There is actually no difference 
between the boots and shoes 
that we still make in the UK 
and those we make in Asia, 
The components and materials 
are the same and each welted 
product is made with the same 
unique manufacturing 
technology... 

Our original UK factory 
makes smaller runs, one-off 
designs and product that is 

more elaborate than the 
product made in Asia. Some 



co/branding_solash2/ 



product made in Asia. Some 
"Original" boots and shoes are 
also still made in the UK for 
those who want the cachet of 
a shoe with the MADE IN 
ENGLAND label. 



As of 2010, the Cobbs Lane 
factory makes only 50 pairs a 
day; 2 Obviously, most of Dr. 
Martens shoes are still made 
outside of England. 
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product is made with the same 
unique manufacturing 
technology... 

Our original UK factory 
makes smaller runs, one-off 
designs and product that is 

more elaborate than the 
product made in Asia. Some 
"Original" boots and shoes are 
also still made in the UK for 
those who want the cachet of 
a shoe with the MADE IN 
ENGLAND label. 1 



As of 2010, the Cobbs Lane 
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Empathetic Posters 



6 



I saw a series of public service 
announcements in New York's 
subway system, funded by the city. 
These posters used stock pho- 
tography of babies crying and a 
childlike handwriting typeface to 
speak about teen pregnancy. The 
copy is written as if from the child's 
perspective, telling teen moms 
things like, "I'm twice as likely not to 
graduate highschool because you 
had me as a teen." 

This ad campaign cost the 
city over $400,000 and was widely 
viewed as unsuccessful. I read 
online comments specifically from 
blogs by and for teen moms to 
try and understand why the ads 
weren't working. First, many teen 
moms wanted to have a child 
young, or are happy they did, and 
these ads shame them. Second, 
the stock photography was too 
specific: it alienates anyone outside 
of its specific racial and econom- 
ic-class references and there is 
no emotional draw as the images 
become almost comical. And, as 
one commenter noted, the mes- 
saging was ineffective: "Everyone 
thinks they won't get pregnant. If 
someone would just make an ad 
saying that it can happen to you, 
that would be better than these." 

The posters I produced try 
and use abstract forms so as to not 
alienate any member of the audi- 
ence, as well as to convey more 
emotion than the stock photog- 
raphy. They run in a series— with 
the information only on the final 



"pregnant" poster— so that they are 
less aggressive, and empathetic 
instead of judgmental. They also 
work with flat color and graphic 
shapes to visually differentiate 
themselves from the world of stock 
photography usually on subway 
posters. 

As the series technique 
seemed to work well for visualiz- 
ing risk, I used this method on a 
poster series about the need for 
healthcare and the cost of a simple 
sprained ankle if you're uninsured. 
In both cases, the language is as 
clear and direct as possible, neither 
patronizing nor preaching to the 
audience. 
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From a 2013 study, funded by the National Institute of Health, of over 8,000 emergency room visits 
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Design to Communicate 



Graphic design is sometimes 
talked about as "value added." In 
this way, design gets relegated to 
luxury products, branding, cultural 
clients— "Everything necessary 
already exists," the argument goes, 
"so design is what separates 
brands of goods that do exactly the 
same thing." While I believe this, I 
also believe there are still people 
that need information communi- 
cated to them— a core purpose of 
design, before any level of value 
adding. 

I worked with a liberal political 
group in Minnesota— TakeAction— 
to design pamphlets that explained 
several political issues. Our part- 
nership started with a pamphlet 

on the health care exchanges, and Grace Robinson-Leo 

I continued working with them to PROJECT 
make a pamphlet on voter dis- 
enfranchisement in the African- 
American community. 

I believe in these issues, and 
believe that if people understood 
them, things would change. The 
flyers were designed to print on 
TakeAction's 1 1x1 7 black and 
white laser printer, and thousands 
of copies were distributed through- 
out Minnesota. 
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African-Americans make up roughly 
5% of the Minnesota population, but 
represent over a quarter of the total 
number of those disenfranchised. 



2% 



6% 




American Indians make up less than 
2% of the population, but, in 2011, 
they made up more than 6% of those 
disenfranchised. 

t 

tttttttttt 

African American Minnesotans are 
10 times more likely to be pulled 
into the criminal justice system than 
European American Minnesotans, 
even though both groups commit 
crimes at the same rate. 

Felony disenfranchisement pre- 
vents Minnesotans with criminal 
convictions from having a stake in 
their communities, and a voice in 
decisions that affect all aspects of 
their lives. Although felony disen- 
franchisement impacts all Minne- 
sotans, as a result of dispropor- 
tionate contact with the criminal 
justice system, African Americans 
and American Indians are dispro- 
portionately affected. 
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Disenfranchisement is when 
members of our community 
can't vote because they were 
convicted of a crime. 
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Even though European 
American Minnesotans 
and African American 
Minnesotans commit crimes 
at the same rate... 
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Disenfranchisement 
disproportionately affects 
Minnesotans of color. 



Our state has 
a problem 




Minnesotans lose the right to vote until they 
have completed their entire sentence after 
being convicted of a felony, including any ternr 
of community supervision, even if they nev- 
er spent any time in prison or only served a 
short jail sentence. In 2012, more than 63,000 
Minnesotans couldn't vote due to a felony 
conviction. 73% of those disenfranchised Min- 
nesotans aren't behind bars-they're working, 
paying taxes, and are members of our commu- 
nities. 



This has long-lasting repercussions for the 
community: research has shown that children 
are more likely to vote as adults if they are 
raised by parents who engage in the voting 
process. Minnesota has the worst racial voting 
gap in the country. According to Census data 
from 2013, we have the worst African Ameri- 
can disparity. By disenfranchising people who 
are not behind bars, we lose not only the voice 
of those directly impacted by felon disenfran- 
chisement; we also discourage participation 
by future generations. 



Come help out! 
NEXT EVENT GOES 
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The number of people disenfran- 
chised has greatly increased in 
recent years because felony con- 
victions and sentence lengths, 
especially for drug offenses, have 
exploded. 






Restore the right 
to vote. 



Restoring the right to vote for those 
living in the community will positiv- 
ely engage more people in the 
democratic process, make all Minne- 
sota communities stronger, make 
the law more clear and equitable, 
and ultimately make our communi- 
ties safer and morejust. 



Research has shown that persons with 
criminal convictions in their past are less 
likely to be arrested again in states that 
restore voting rights after release from 
incarceration than in states where they 
face permanent disenfranchisement. Law 
enforcement and corrections profession- 
als agree that encouraging individuals to 
take on this important responsibility makes 
sense. Additionally, a policy that permits all 
individuals who have served their time in jail 
or prison to vote reduces confusion among 
voters and election officials about who can 
vote, thereby easing election administration 
and reducing government costs. 



Minnesota should pass legislation to allow 
people who have served their time and are 
living in their community to vote. By moving 
to this model, Minnesota will join thirteen 
states that disenfranchise only those per- 
sons who are currently incarcerated for a 
felony conviction. This reform will promote 
successful reintegration into the community, 
as voting can be a powerful way to contrib- 
ute to one's community and to feel invested 
and empowered to play a positive role. 
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It will help if you gather a few pieces 
of information before you log on to 
MNsure.org: 



Household 



Know your household income— 
your best estimate of your house- 
hold's 2-week, monthly or annual 
income. You don't need to bring 
last year's tax forms, but if you 
have them, they can be a helpful 
reference. 

Social Security Numbers 

You'll need to enter the Social 
Security numbers of anyone apply- 
ing for coverage (or document num- 
bers for documented immigrants). 

Employer Coverage Information 

Know if your employer (or an 
employer of your spouse) offers 
health coverage for you or your 
family, and what the premium cost 
is to you for individual coverage, 
even if you don't accept it. You 
can also ask your employer to fill 
out the "Employer Coverage Tool" 
found at healthcare.gov. 



MNsure has trained staff to help you! Visit 
mnsure.org, or call 1-855-366-7873. MNsure can 
also help you find a "navigator" in your community 
to help you face to face. 

Want to share your experience or help spread the 
word? Contact Liz Xiong, Healthcare Organizer 
at TakeAction Minnesota by calling 651-379-0754 
or emailing lizx@takeactionminnesota.org 
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MNsure has a website that lets you see 
the costs and benefits of different 
insurance plans, and shop for one that 
fits your needs. All of the plans on 
MNsure.org will cover important ben- 
efits like regular check-ups, maternity, 
and hospital care, and many people will 
qualify for low-cost or free plans. 

MNsure isn't an insurance company. 

It's a new, better way to help you find 
the best plan for your needs. 



The Affordable Care Act was signed 
into law by President Obama in 2010. 

The Affordable Care Act (often called 
"Obamacare ) does several things. It 
stops insurance companies from deny- 
ing coverage to people because they 
are sick or charging people more based 
on their health history or gender. It 
requires all Americans to have health 
insurance, and it expands programs 
like Medical Assistance and Minnesota- 
Care, and offers subsidies to make 
coverage more affordable to people 
who don't have employer coverage. 

New "Health Insurance Marketplaces" 

opening in every state will tell you what 
plans are available to you. In Minnesota, 
our new Marketplace is MNsure. 




Grace Robinson-Leo 
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If you enroll by the 15th of the month, your 
coverage can begin the 1st of the next month. 

Open enrollment for private insurance plans 
on MNsure closes March 31st, 2014. (You can 
enroll in Medical Assistance or MinnesotaCare 
year round if you qualify.) 



After January 1st, 2014, most people are required to have qualified insur- 
ance coverage or may pay a fine of $95 or 1% of your income (whichever 
is more) per year. Medicare, Medical Assistance, MinnesotaCare, most 
employer-sponsored insurance and all insurance sold through MNsure are 
all examples of qualified coverage. 
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ing Animation to HTML Emails 



Every day I receive junk email 
newsletters. I open them and 
delete them. These emails are an 
incredibly direct form of messag- 
ing that we all interact with daily, 
but it's easy to ignore them. I was 
curious: what can HTML emails do, 
and how can they catch people's 
attention? 

I was particularly excited 
about including animations to 
make the emails more engaging. I 
worked with TakeAction to create 
an animated email version of the 
healthcare exhange flyer, which I 
designed with small animations to 
entice viewers to keep the email 
open and not immediately delete it. 

TakeAction sent the email 
out to 1 2,968 people. 1 8.5% 
opened, which is average for them. 
The surprise was in the number of 
forwards: On average, each person 
who opened the email forwarded 
it ten times. Several Minnesota 
senators and state officials also 
asked for the email to send to their 
entire mailing list. This number 
is significantly higher than any of 
TakeAction's other email blasts 
and shows that bringing design 
and animation to their messag- 
ing caused their audience to take 
notice and engage with the content 
in a new way. 
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Have questions or need help getting enrolled? 

Please contact Liz Xfong, Healthcare Organizer 
at Take Act ion Minnesota. 



Click here to email Lizt 



Or call her at 
651-379-0754 
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It will help if you gather a few pieces 




Have questions or need help getting enrolled? 

Please contact Liz Xfong, Healthcare Organizer 
at Take Act ion Minnesota. 

^ Click here to entail LizI 

Or call her at 
651-379-0754 




It will help if you gather a few pieces 
of information before you lop on to MNsure.org : 
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If you enroll by the 15th of the month, your 
coverage can begin the 1st of the next month, 
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coverage can begin the 1st of the next month, 

Open enrollment for private insurance plans on 
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in Medical Assistance or Minnesota Care year 
round if you qualify,) 
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Intervening in a Source of Visual Inspiration 
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Haw-lin is an image blog run by 
two male graphic designers (pre- 
viously of the studio Hort). It cre- 
ated a specific type of aesthetic 
as a design and lifestyle blog, one 
widely referenced in the fashion 
industry for moodboards and inspi- 
ration. The aesthetics of branding 
and fashion don't originate from the 
product; instead, they're applied to 
the product. Haw-lin might be just 
a blog, but they coined a style that 
was quickly commercially appropri- 
ated, and thus had a huge influence 
on visual communication. I looked 
at Haw-Lin all the time, but I was 
disturbed at the nude images of 
women on the blog, interspersed 
with nice books and living rooms. 
Because of the structure of a blog, 
you have to scroll through every 
image in succession, meaning that 
viewers are powerless to not view 
the pornographic images in order 
to see the others. 

I wanted to find a way to keep 
Haw-lin's aesthetic intact while 
encouraging viewers to ques- 
tion being force-fed pornography 
(always of women) in the context 
of a design blog. I created a book- 
marklet that users can activate 
on Haw-lin's site. As they move 
through the blog and see por- 
nographic images, they can click 
on them to replace the image with 
collages that I created. Each col- 
lage is based off the original image 
with visual effects as well as an 
actual design object inserted. This 
intervention preserves the aesthetic 



of Haw-lin while making the blog 
more about design objects, and 
intervenes in the medium of the 
blog in an unexpected way. 
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Moving Through a Debate 



This iPhone app looks at how to 
translate the dynamic aspects of 
a debate or argument between 
two people into the format of an 
e-reader, taking advantage of the 
native actions of the iPhone. It also 
tries to tackle how an interactive 
element can keep political cam- 
paign promises relevant, even after 
they've left the 24-hour news cycle. 

The app is a reader for the 
presidential debates. The candi- 
dates' remarks are split into two 
columns, each larger than half 
the screen width, so that when 
you view one candidate, the other 



candidate's remarks are always 
"peaking in" on the side. The user 
swipes left to right and right to 
left, physically mimicking the back 
and forth of a debate, to follow the 
conversation. Users can also chose 
to read only the remarks from the 
candidate they are interested in by 
swiping up and down. Campaign 
promises are linked to Google 
searches so that users can eval- 
uate the current state of the issue 
whenever they interact with the 
app, months or even years after the 
debate has faded from the public eye. 
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A complete 
transcript of 
President Barack 
Obama and 
Governor Mitt 
Romney's remarks 

from the third 
presidential debate 

in Boca Raton, 
Florida, on October 



22, 2012. 
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Thank you, Bob, and 
)b, thank you for agreeing to 
p moderate this debate this 

evening. Thank you to 
he Lynn University for 
ed welcoming us here, and 
ed Mr. President, it's good to 
A/ho be with you again. We 
1 . were together at a 
al- humorous event a little 
3 earlier, and it's nice to 

maybe be funny this time 
e not on purpose. We'll see 

what happens. (Laughter.) 

This is obviously an area 
ig of great concern to the 

entire world and to 
)wn America in particular, 
s which is to see a — a 
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puPing arms in the hands roui 

of fjlks who eventually rom 

could turn them against us Hez 

or our allies in the region. whi 
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Using AdWords to Stop False Advertising 

I thought about the role of the 
volunteer escort at an abortion 
clinic: someone who walks with 
women from their cars to the clinic 
to empathize with them and shield 
them from aggressive pro-life pro- 
testers. I put myself in the shoes of 
a woman who needs an abortion, 
and thought about the actual steps 
one might take before getting to the 
clinic. Thinking about the situation 
from the users' perspective led me 
to a simple insight: for most people, 
an online search is the easiest and 
most confidential way to find out 
about medical options. However, a 
search for "how to get an abortion" 
is full of false propaganda in the 
form of ads (paid for by extreme 
pro-life groups) that use the same 
language as legitimate abortion 
clinics, but then give false facts to 
scare women from abortions (lies 
like "You'll never be able to get 
pregnant again," etc.). How could 
design act like the abortion clinic 
escort, shielding and empathizing 
with women? 

Although I understand the 
point of view of pro-life groups, I 
don't think women who are look- 
ing for medical information should 
6 be purposefully deceived. By 
researching these ads, I discov- 
ered that they stop showing up 
in searches after they have been 
clicked on enough times (maxing 
out their advertising budget). I 
produced a video campaign asking 
people to purposefully click on the 
ads that they knew were deceitful 



to max out their clicks, so that when 
women performed the searches 
looking for legitimate information, 
the ads would no longer appear. 
In this way, instead of ignoring the 
ads (a form of passively condoning 
them) the user can actively protest 
through clicking. 
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If you're pregnant and 
you don't want to be, 
you need support and 
& access to the facts. 





get an afcortio 

|k an abortion 

y5an abortion for free 

get an abortion in texas 

get an abortion without parental consent 






Searching online is the easiest 

and most private way 
ou can learn about your options 





When you search for facts 
about getting a legal abortion, 
pro-life groups sneak in 
judgmental and false information 
through advertisements. 




These ads are designed 
to be dishonest. 



Free Abortion Information 
www.freeabortionhelp.com/ » 

1 (877) 903 4078 

Get the Facts, Know Your Options. 
100% Free & Confidential Services. 



These ads try to trick women 
who are looking for information 
about abortion 
into visiting their websites. 



Grace Robinson-Leo 




we click on these ads enough tim< 
they'll disappear. 



rve click on these ads enough tirr 
wery day, we can stop them fron 
showing up for women who are 
arching for real information abo 
their options. 
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Instagram Videos for Kids 



How do kids receive information? 
Animation is effective and engag- 
ing, but how do kids get to the 
videos? Younger kids can't read 
enough to navigate to a video 
hosting site like YouTube or Vimeo, 
and DVDs are only appropriate 
for longer movies and, as physical 
objects, have their own distribution 
system concerns. Instagram is the 
most direct way to see video today, 
and even young children have an 
intuitive understanding of how to 
interact with iPhones. Creating an 
Instagram account for the anima- 
tions allows two ways for kids to 
see them: viewing the account, the 
child can see all animations in a 
series, or, the parent can "follow" 

and the videos will show up in the Grace Robinson-Leo 

their Instagram feed so that kids PROJ ECT 

can see them when they're posted. 

The animations work with 
simple letterforms acting out var- 
ious words, and are both simple 
and humorous. Like the pregnancy 
posters, the abstract characters 
express emotion. 
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Theses Book 
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I approached my thesis book as 
another platform that could be 
more generous and positive, both 
in its object qualities as well as in 
its content. Thesis books are tra- 
ditionally about your work while at 
Yale, and only 3 copies exist. Future 
students use them as reference 
when they begin their own thesis 
process and begin to wonder what 
their own thesis should be. 

When I was beginning my 
thesis process, several questions I 
thought about over and over were: 
why am I being asked to do this? Is 
making a thesis really more helpful 
than just creating more work? Does 
a thesis really do anything for me in 
my life after school? This is the type 
question I wanted answered when 
I was looking at former student's 
books, and what I think future stu- 
dents will be thinking about when 
they look at mine. 

To this end, I contacted for- 
mer students with copies of their 
theses. I asked them to tell me if 
their thesis was still relevant, and 
how so. How did the work they do 
here help them in their post-gradu- 
ate life? Their responses, and their 
original thesis statements, make 
up the bulk of my book. These 
responses, along with my own 
thesis, suggest a way a thesis book 
could more directly address its 
future audience and communicate 
more generously with them, as well. 

I want my book to be as 
easily accessible as possible, and 
that end, there should be endless 



copies. A PDF is then the best 
choice. But the PDF is a platform 
as well: once settling on this form, 
I began to explore how the PDF 
could function differently and be 
more engaging. Creating internal 
links allows for a navigation system 
and basic animation, and the PDF 
is designed to be both a print-out 
as well as an interactive publica- 
tion viewed on the iPad. The PDF 
is available online for free, hosted 
permanently through the Internet 
Archive. My thesis book is an inter- 
active resource for future students. 



Grace Robinson-Leo 
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cxlvi 



170 Pop, Gavin Turk 2003 

171 CaK^in Klein Jeans, photograph by 
Steven MeiseJ, 1995 

172 to Mobile James Goggin, 2004 
173-4 La Chinoise Jean-Luc Godard, 1967 



The 

Hippies 
are Back 
& 
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cxlvii 



They're 
Punks 

Originally presented to the Yale community on September 16 
2008 with the help of Paul EHiman. This layout of text & images 
is a modified version of the 16x16 project (cf. pg. 125) made with 
the help of Linda Van Deurson over the remainder of September. 




The work that interests me blurs the distinction between 
high and low, art and non-art, and past and present The 
work that I make is an attempt to question those Mod- 
ernist Utopian ideals that characterize the fundamental 
principles of design, a tradition born out of Pop art's 
subversion of the mass culture. 

In particular, I'm interested in the use of phrases and 
images that develop underground and are adopted by 
the mainstream. I believe that the overlapping of signs 
as a result of popular cultures willing absorption of the 
counterculture strengthens a shared visual language. A 
designer's role is to create meaning out of this ambigu- 
ity. Pop art resulted from the realization that all modes of 
representation were ideological constructs. 

Jean-Luc Godard used "clear images" with "vague 
ideas" to offer alternating, ironic modes of representing 
the counterculture. Godard's contradictory impulses are 
representative of a postmodern critique of the authorita- 
tive voice. His clear' versus Vague' approach attempts to 
open up interpretation while his relationship to appro- 
priated image and language is central in his attempt to 
develop new modes of representation. 



Ryan Waller 
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175 London Calling, The Clash, 1979 

176 White Silver Diamond jElyjs, Gavin Turk, 2007 

177 The Bride Stripped Barc^y H^gchen^, 
Even, Richard Hamilton, 1976 

178 Zang Jumb Tumb, FT. Marinetti, 1912 

179 War Is Over, Yoko Ono, 1969 

180 ZangjJun^Turnb, Experimental Jetset, 2003 
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• ytive relationship with hi story has now 
Design ' S jtpso called "art of appropriation , wh.c 
^ b tl an ideology of ownership, and has 



a,ly ^TJS culture of the intertextuality of 
Trms a culture of constant activity of signs 
an intensely collective ideal of sharing. 
i0 tS^ opposed to the banalities of ordinary 
m d massification, the avant-garde sought to define 
L through their opposition to the mainstream. The 
countercultures of the Beatniks, the hippies, and the 
punks visualized their rejection through ^interpretations 
of the existing visual culture. 

Lennon and Ono's 1969 War Is Over campaign 
represents a conflation of avant-garde artistic practice 
with advertising, the ultimate in pop culture. The billboards 
and posters, part of Lennon and Ono's conceptual work 
during this period, represent an unprecedented cross- 
pollination between the world of pop culture and high 
culture - and between the worlds of entertainment and 
counterculture. 

Experimental Jetset's 2003 design used the visual 
language of Ono with the written language of Marinetti, 



178 



whose poem visualized sound through typography. 
The original language intended to glorify war with the 
impressions of battle, while Jetset's interpretation com- 
bines two countercultural reactions to create a humorous 
ambivalence. 

A characteristic of the post-pop age, ambivalence is 
uncertainty; the role of which is to reveal the contradiction 
of the inconsistent. Designs power is in its ability to create 
these multiple interpretations. 

Sixty years removed from Duchamp's nomination 
of ordinary objects to high art status, punks styled their 
fashions with common household items. Chain stores fol- 
lowed by using the graphic symbolism for a mall-rat aes- 
thetic while high-end magazines reinterpreted the look for 
an even further removed audience. Across this trajectory 
exists an awareness of the coded construction of popular 
culture — whether through the eyes of the subcultural 
artist the countercultural punk, the low-culture caterers or 
the high-culture stylemakers. 

Zang Tumb Tumb had previously been appropriated in 
the eighties for the initials of British record company ZTT, 
whose group "Frankie Goes to Hollywood" was marketed 

Ryan Waller 
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181 Fbfjcal Song for Jesgc^Simpson LtQ_Sjng, Ida 
Ekblad, 2006 

182 Frankie Goes To Hollywood, 1993 

183 ZTT Records logo, 1983 

184 Donna Magazine, Katherine Hamnett, 1993 

185 House of Holland, date unknown 

186 Untitled (Girlfrie nd), Richard Prince, 1993 

187 Int erview magazine, Richard Prince, 2008 

188 French Playboy, March 2008 
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- 2JT co-founder Paul 

,.^^^^ nsforthB , bflnd '^ 

^ , \ 1984 Hamnett's designs themselves 
nguage st^e of sixties protest signage, 
^ ntspired an updated ambiguity. 
< n rn W " h th e blurring of pop culture's boundaries, the 
d counterculture has developed into a sign sys- 

to use in its place. 
^Richard Prince's appropriated photographs of biker 
^gazine gin's in the early nineties developed into a 
self-referential opportunity to photograph the women of 
Battlest^G*^ 15 years later. 

Referencing the glamour and seductiveness of the 
seventies, French Playboy recently transformed the 
previously raunchy publication into a more expensive and 
fashionably arresting work. Similar to the work of Prince, 
Playboy's role in defining a fashionable sense of irony is 
self-referential. The use of sexuality as a provocative de- 
vice is fess confrontational today, but by referencing the 
past such as the hyperrealist paintings by John Kacere, 



history is used to signify an associative reaction. What 
begins as an incitement on the tastes of the mainstream 
eventually becomes adopted within the system. 

As an edge wears oft the elements representing 
shock play a new role in a consumer society. I expe- 
rienced the late punk, hardcore, and skateboarding 
subculture in the mid-90's as a transitional period that was 
in a visible process of appropriation by the mainstream. In 
blurring the boundaries, the popular culture validated a 
particular coded system. 

A Walnut Skate Ramp and Gold-Plated Skate Rail by 
Andrew Lewicki creates a comic Utopian prospect. The 
objects remove the rebellious spirit and immediacy of DIY 
and replace it with labor and high-end materials. These 
contradictions highlight the repositioning of a subculture 
at odds within the mass culture. The post-pop designer 
generously contributes to and pays attention to this ever- 
expanding sign system. 

Robert Venturi's chair for Knoll combines a cartoon 
version of a classic Queen Anne with two patterns at 
odds; one from a floral tablecloth and the other pulled 
from the hash marks of a bank security envelope. The 

Ryan Waller 
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189 French Playboy, March 2008 

190 LauraJH John Kacere, 1994 

191 Walt Disney Studios, Michael Graves, 1992 

192 Gpjd-p lated Skate Rati, Andrew Lewicki, 2007 

193 Walnut Skate Ramp , Andrew Lewicki, 2007 

194 Chippendale Chair, Robert Venturi, 1987 

195 Pee Wee Herman, press photograph, date 
unknown 

196 It's Not Art (That Counts Now) from Preview , 
Allen Ruppersberg, 1988 




The Hippies are Back &2 0e 
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designs collapsing into one another 
\d something brand new. 
25* ,he lues existed wKhin PeeWees 

**** 31 chi,dren 3nd te,6Vi - 

^;r s a d one that required exclusive knowl- 
S^^fcU and homosexual fantasy figures h 
e * e ° f9 lil a sub-text. 

order '° Sad in making work that is referential^ 
ZZ*P*^ image culture. Imagej^gfe 
re5U rom multiple reference points sxf wfor a 

interpretation, but also room 
porous or ambivalent reading V nf A 

The work that I'm attracted to often uses inV^^ 
m \ life that are not always real life; statements that don't 
Necessarily reveal their sources or intentions; art that's 
not always art; graphic design that's not always graphic 
design; but this work still manages to communicate to 
each of us on an individual level. 
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I didn't have much of a thesis. The 
writing in the back of my book was 
from a lecture given at the beginning 
of my second year, and attempted 
to find precedents for my possi- 
ble thesis. My thesis writing was 
the annotated images. These were 
descriptions of projects and notes 
about how peripheral images 
and ideas related to my images 
and ideas. 

That's really just to clarify. 

The work I was doing at Yale 
was really a natural way of working 
for me. And trying to contain it (in a 
book, in a piece of writing, in a term) 
was tricky. I don't think I did it very 
well, but it does still feel right. I was 
working similarly before, though 
unconsciously. Afterwards, I was 
more confident in that approach 
(infusing recognized language and 
imagery as a readable layer). That is 
how I work now, and it's the same 
as ("same as" just autcorrected to 
sambas) when I graduated. 

I didn't get a job out of school. 
I sort of forget what I was doing. 
Odds and ends, and then I went to 
Switzerland on a Fulbright. I worked 
on a book there that fictionalized 
visual relationships between their 
and my culture. I found it so exciting 
to see James Gandolfini in a Rolex 
aan excessive number of cartoon 
Bears used for Swiss brands meant 
for adults. In the end I kept the work 
I made private, perhaps because it 
wasn't so universally exciting. 

That work was very thesis-y, 
though. I can't imagine going back 
and altering the thesis. It's almost 



a time capsule of the ideas from 
a period of personal reflection. 
Changing it now would be odd. . . 
Maybe if I could change something 
it would be to credit the title I used 
in the lecture ("The Hippies are Back 
and They're Punks") to the band 
Times New Viking. They had an 
album called "Rip it Off". 
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Either/And 



Designer's Statement 



Perhaps it is easy to claim that graphic design is 
a relational activity. Designers define process in 
terms of relationships all the time: hierarchy, com- 
position, and color are just a few fundamentals 

that require the task of weiq^ ^element 

against another. The primar >oraphic 
designer-communicatin/ Yen in- 

volves relationships betvl it an- lesigner, 

designer and colleague, aud subsec yftly, de- 
signer and viewer. ConsideK ^ ^ dole range of 
relational activities surrounding design, it's clear 
that relationships are not just part of the process, 
they define the practice of graphic design. 

Where previous notions of this discipline 
center on problem solving, translation, form-giving, 
or authorship, design now is more a matter of 
negotiating relationships than anything else. More 
specifically, it is a matter of recognizing difference 
between things, forming connections between 
them, and structuring the outcome. This outcome, 
meaning the end result of the design process, 
is a more fluid notion than ever, considering the 
participatory means that interactive technology has 
made possible in the last twenty years. Viewers 
and readers become authors and designers of 
interactive, participatory, and collaborative works. 
The designer is there to negotiate or structure 
this relationship. No longer confined to urban 
environments, heterogeneity and multiculturalism 
are propelled by new channels of communication: 
different people in different places are more 
connected then ever. With the ubiquity of person- 
alization, blog commenting, and user ratings, 
it is now taken for granted that a website can be 
a user-controlled experience. The question is 
no longer 'if users can interact, but 'how' to struc- 
ture or un-structure the meetings and collisions 
that are formed through networks. Thus, these 
differences must be managed amongst the ever 

^broadening spectrum of communicative spaces. 

□ A methodology for negotiating relational 
difference can start with simple one-to-one inter- 
actions. There are two reasons for this. First, things 
can often be better understood when faced with 
their opposite. A black and white image be-comes 
more bold and graphic as its contrast is increased. 



A color can be understood differently as it is 
paired with different colors. Or the way humans 
are often inclined to oppositional behaviors. Seren 
Kierkegaard expands on this: 

This is the chief imperfection of all things hu- 
man, that the object of desire is first attainable 
through its opposite. I shall not speak about 
the multitude of temperamental types which 
ought to keep the psychologist busy (the 
melancholy temperament has the great-est 
comic sense; the most exuberant is often the 
most idyllic; the debauched often the most 
moral; the doubtful often the most religious), 
I shall merely recall the fact that an eternal 
happiness is first descried through sin. 1 
Second, the encounter has the capacity to yield an 
unpredictable or unexpected outcome. This can 
apply to interpersonal relations, situations, systems, 
and even language, as Bruce Nauman writes: 

Roland Barthes has written about the pleasure 
that is derived from reading when what is 
known rubs up against what is unknown, or 
when correct grammar rubs up against non- 
grammar. In other words, if one context is 
different from the context that was given to 
you by the writer, two different kinds of things 
you understand rub against each other. When 
language begins to break down a little bit, it 
becomes exciting ai^^^r>mj^icates in nearly 
the simplest way that it can function: you are 
forced to be aware c^tf^^MSI^d the 
poetic parts of the words. If you deal only with 
the unknown, you cannot communicate at all. 
There is always some combination of the 
two, and it is how they touch each other that 
makes communication interesting. Too much 
of one or the other is either unintelligible or 
boring, but the tension of being almost too far 
in either direction is very interesting to think 
about. 2 

Nauman brings up a vital chnfecteristic of relation- 
ships: tension and balance. Interpersonally, 
tension has the ability to stretch and change a 
relationship into something new and different. An 
argument, fight, or disagreement can often give 
rise to the most profound learning experiences. As 
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communication, tension can challenge viewers to 
make connections and draw conclusions on their 
own. Images separated by formal and conceptual 
distance, when placed together, can allow the 
viewer to build the bridge between them. It is the 
tension between two things that provokes an 
unplanned, unexpected, or unpredictable result 

The idea of tension is particularly useful in 
considering graphic design as an organizational 
activity. Specifically, how can tension filter into 
designed systems and programs? Perhaps it is 
helpful in this regard to imagine all systems as 
relationships between structure and freedom. 
First, systems should be set up in a way that allows 
for openness and flexibility. Some things stay, 
other things change. Then, the things that change 
should push up against the things that stay, 
producing a dynamic tension that expands and 
contracts. Systems set up expectations that 
help establish trust with the viewer: a folio can 
always be found at the bottom of the page, 
headings are always in bold. But it is the shifts, 
variables, even things that break a system, that 
actually engage a viewer. Variables give the viewer 
responsibility, participation, and investment in the 
content. Variables allow a viewer to ask what is 
being communicated, rather than always being told. 

Looking at the range of activities in a 
design practice, there are several interpersonal 
relationships to consider. Collaboration between 
designers is now practically a given. In the current 
landscape of graphic design studios, partner- 
ships seem to be more present then ever: Mevis 
and Van Deursen (Amsterdam), Dexter Sinister 
(New York City), Project Projects (New York City), 
and 2x4 (New York City), to name just a few. These 
studios contrast earlier models such as Total 
Design or Pentagram, where individual voices 
remain distinct and more predictable. The objec 
tive of more recent collaborations is not to 
0>lend voices, but to build relationships that are 
transformative and progressive. This kind of 
collaboration requires a certain level of difference 
and friction in order to promote change over time. 
Still, partnerships cannot operate without trust and 
a set of shared values. 



Similarly, the relationship between client and de- 
signer can become not something to be avoided 
or diminished, but an avenue for exploration and 
development. The model of brief/proposal as 
completely separate acts can be blurred by the 
interaction of an open relationship, where intentions 
of each party are laid bare. Here, the objective is not 
for the designer to 'get inside' the mind of the client 
but for both parties to inform and influence each ' 
other. Perhaps this can help push the occupation 
of graphic design away from being a service and 
towards being an undertaking of greater value and 
influence. Graphic designers should avoid viewing 
clients merely as content-providers, and clients 
should not relegate designers to form-makers. As 
with collaboration between designers, the client/ 
designer relationship requires respect and trust 
from both parties. A high level of trust can provoke 
work that exceeds both parties' expectations, and 
can foster transformative relationships. 

A third interpersonal relationship has already 
been mentioned: between designer and viewer. 
Is it possible to think of the viewer also as another 
collaborator, rather than a static receiver of inform- 
ation? How can viewers participate in shaping 
messages, hierarchy, and making meaning? Ob- 
viously, technological means provide mechanisms 
for user feedback and participation. Perhaps 
designed spaces (on and off-line) can be thought 
of in terms of exchange #a$fe°Y&fi* ther than 
one-way communicatiorg-^p^g^low 
the participatory acts of users to mafcb leaning, 
complete the exchange, or enable communication 
of a message. Openness in design can leave 
room for users to create their own hierarchy or form 
their own connections: this does not have to be 
about democracy, but about provoking individual 
agencies and revealing needs or motivations, a 
message board. A graffiti-covered train car. * 
tree with initials carved in it. Thrift stores, bign-up 
sheets. Sandboxes. TheseJIesigns represen 
varying degrees of openness, where users 



varying degrees ot opening neC tion, 
presented with situations of exchange, o ^ ^ y 
and communication. The objective is le ^ [Q 
one message from designer to viewer, 
facilitate new modes of connection, 



Continued on page 85 
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Continued from page 76 

Again, beneath these connections is an underly- 
ing necessity of trust-between designer and 
client, collaborator, viewer, user, or reader. 
Modified messages, spam bots, and persuasive 
politics permeate the communicative spaces we 
inhabit. In the interest of authenticity, it be- 
comes increasingly necessary for the designer 
to stay close to what he knows, who he 
knows, and where he lives. While maintaining 
collaborative relationships between designers, 
content-producers, clients, and users, it is also 
necessary for the designer to maintain autonomy 
and conviction of personal intent. Autonomy 
is essential for clarity of voice, fulfillment in 
one's work, and honest communication within 
a relationship, all factors that help establish 
trust. Thus the relationship between autonomy 
and exchange becomes an equally important 
negotiation experience. 
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Project Number/ Relationship 



02/30 
05/30 

06/30 

26/30 
07/30 
05/30 
01/30 
27/30 



05/30 

06/30 

13/30 

08/30 

02/30 
25/30 
04/30 
07/30 
21/30 
16/30 
11/30 
14/30 
21/30 
12/30 
13/30 
13/30 
28/30 

19/30 
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14/30 
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07/30 
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18/30 



Accidents and Discovery 

Abstraction and 

Representation 

Abstraction and 

Representation 

Acker, Lloyd and David Yun 

Mediator and Disputer 

City and Park 

City and University 

Center for Openess 

& Sincerity and 

Yale Graphic Design 

de Bretteville, Sheila Levrant 

and David Yun 

de Bretteville, Sheila Levrant 

and David Yun 

de Bretteville, Sheila Levrant 

and David Yun 

Determinate and 

Indeterminate 

Discovery and Accidents 

Discovery and Navigation 

Disorder and Order 

Disputer and Mediator 

Donnelly, Neil and David Yun 

Elliman, Paul and David Yun 

Faith and Public 

Fong, Karin and David Yun 

Franke, Uli and David Yun 

Government and Individual 

Harry and Harry 

Harry and Sally 

Helfand, Jessica and 

David Yun 

Hori, Allen and David Yun 
Hon, Allen and David Yun 
Indeterminate and 
Determinate 

Individual and Government 
Information and Privacy 
Lehni, Jurg and David Yun 
Mahan, Dave and David Yun 
Manning, Tom and David Yun 
Manning, Tom and David Yun 
Manning, Tom and David Yun 
Mediator and Party in conflict 
Meier, Ken and David Yun 
Meier, Ken and David Yun 



21/30 Meier, Ken and David Yun 

22/30 Meier, Ken and David Yun 

23/30 Meier, Ken and David Yun 

18/30 Messer, Sam and David Yun 

09/30 Mevis, Armand and David Yun 

01/30 Michaelson, Dan and David Yun 

03/30 Michaelson, Dan and David Yun 

25/30 Michaelson, Dan and David Yun 

19/30 Music and David Yun 

1 0/30 Mystery and Puzzle 

25/30 Navigation and Discovery 

04/30 Order and Disorder 

30/30 Paris, Norm and David Yun 

05/30 Park and City 

07/30 Party in conflict and Mediator 

01 /30 Passage and Privilege 

08/30 Photographic and Vector 

03/30 Physical Space 

and Virtual Space 

09/30 Play and Rules 

1 2/30 Privacy and Information 

1 2/30 Private and Public 

01/30 Privilege and Passage 

30/30 Public and David Yun 

11/30 Public and Faith 

12/30 Public and Private 

23/30 Public and Yale School of Art 

07/30 Pullman, Chris and David Yun 

10/30 Puzzle and Mystery n Y 

10/30 Removal and SaturaW Yun 

05/30 Representation an<$TATEMENT 

Abstraction 

06/30 Representation and 

Abstraction 

22/30 Rock, Michael and David Yun 

09/30 Rules and Play 

13/30 Sally and Harry 

10/30 Saturation and Removal 

02/30 Scott, Doug and David Yun 

13/30 Self and Self 

13/30 Sellers, Susan and-Ba»id Yun 

1 5/30 Space and Typography 

08/30 St. John, Todd and David Yun 

14/30 St. John, Todd and David Yun 

15/30 Typography and Space 

01/30 University and City 

04/30 van Assen, Henk and David Yun 

1 0/30 van Assen, Henk and David Yun 
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,„ Henk and David Yun 
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van Deursen, Linda and 
David Yun 

van Deursen, Linda and 
David Yun 

Vector and Photographic 
Virtual Space and 
Physical Space 
Weingart, Wolfgang and 
David Yun 

Yale Critics and David Yun 
Yale Designer and 
Yale Designer 
Yale Graphic Design and 
Center for Openness 
& Sincerity 

Yale Graphic Design and 
Daniel van der Velden 
Yale School of Art and Public 
Yun, Cheryl and David Yun 
Yun, David and Lloyd Acker 
Yun, David and Sheila Levrant 
de Bretteville 

Yun, David and Sheila Levrant 
de Bretteville 

Yun, David and Sheila Levrant 
de Bretteville 

Yun, David and Neil Donnelly 
Yun, David and Paul Elliman 
Yun, David and Karin Fong 
Yun, David and Uli Franke 
Yun, David and 
Jessica Helfand 
Yun, David and Allen Hori 
Yun, David and Allen Hori 
Yun, David and Jiirg Lehni 
Yun, David and Dave Mahan 
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^un, David and Tom Manning 
Y Un ' David and Tom Manning 
Y Un ' Dav id and Ken Meier 
Y ' David and Ken Meier 
Un ' Dav 'd and Ken Meier 
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Yun David and Dan Michae son 
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Yun! David and Dan Michaelson 

Yun, David and Music 

Yun, David and Norm Paris 

Yun, David and Public 

Yun, David and Chris Pullman 

Yun, David and Michael Rock 

Yun, David and Doug Scott 

Yun, David and Susan Sellers 

Yun, David and Todd St. John 

Yun, David and Todd St. John 

Yun, David and Henk van Assen 

Yun, David and Henk van Assen 

Yun, David and Henk van Assen 

Yun, David and Henk van Assen 
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Daniel van der Velden 

David Yun and Linda 

van Deursen 

David Yun and Linda 

van Deursen 

Yun, David and 

Wolfgang Weingart 

Yun, David and Yale^rijic^ 

Yun, David and Chei 

Yun, David and Sus^WrE MENT 
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Roxane Zargham 

Yun, James and Susan Yun 

Yun, Susan and David Yun 

Yun, Susan and James Yun 

Zargham, Roxane and 

David Yun 
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Do you feel that your thesis informs your work today? 

Not directly. When I think back to my time in graduate 
school, it's the myriad of experiences that collectively 
informed my work then, and led to the work I'm doing 
now. I always saw the thesis as one project amongst 
many that were about a dialogue of development for 
me. Trying things out, experimenting, and learning from 
those trials. The thesis is typically viewed by students 
(including myself at the time) as a project that defines 
who you are as a designer and who you will be as a 
designer. I don't think that's true at all. 

That said, I still stand behind the central tenet of 
my thesis. Design for me has continued to become 
more and more about development of relationships than 
about the specific distinctions of type size or place- 
ment. While those things are extremely important and 
interesting to me, I find that the success or innovation 
of my design work is driven by the quality and charac- 
teristics of the relationship I have with a collaborator 
or client. 



Did it inform your first job out of school? Do you feel 
as though it's more relevant now than it was when you grad- 
uated, or vice versa? 

The first year out of grad school was hellish for me 
(and it seems for many of my colleagues) in that I was Dave Yun 
struggling with this question a lot— too much. It was RESPONSE 
tricky to re-contexualize my perspective in the broader 
context of the studio, 2x4, where I was working at the 
time. I had to pull back from the narrow lens of my the- 
sis work and rethink my approach to design in light of 
the actual conditions of a studio. You have to go from 
thinking only about your own interests to the interests of 
multiple team members, at a broader scale and within 
A the requirements of the project. How do you apply your — > 
thesis to a project that's been running for two years 
already, with multiple team members, specific design 
requirements, budgetary constraints, a design system 
in place, and several levels of decision-makers? You no 
longer have the luxury of time and agency to apply your 
thesis— it has to be immediate and operating under the 
surface of everything you do. 
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If you could go back and adjust your thesis, would you? 
How so? 

I feel like there's always a sense in design where you 
feel like it's never finished— things could always be bet- 
ter, more refined, or stronger in some way or another. 
But it's one of the enduring qualities of print— the fact 
that once it comes off the press, it is what it is. The sec- 
ond it is printed, it becomes history. 

Is there a part that still sticks with you, and other parts that 

seem irrelevant now? Which parts? 

On a tactical level I'm still pretty interested in the idea 
of binary thinking in design. I tend to make things that 
tell two stories at once, and look for different ways to 
do this— whether through a set of images that come in 
pairs and are combined in different ways, or through a 
telling of two separate stories that weave in and out of 
each other in a book or website, for instance. I like the 
oscillation between friction and coalescence that you 
can use to communicate ideas and stories. 



Dave Yun 
RESPONSE 
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Writings on 
the 2012-13 
Performance Season 

Choreography by 
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and Akram Khan 
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Zoe Reich-Aviles (DC '1 5) 
ArenVastola(BK'14) 
Cecillia Xie(TC 13) 
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Alicia Cheng 
STATEMENT 




elaborate striking dynamic, direc- 
tional, dimensional changes. From 
what Reggie tells us, besides look- 
ing directly at his work, this essen- 
tially rhythmic proclivity has an influ- 
ence in African diasporic expressive 
culture, and a palette of movement 
or qualitative motifs drawing on 
quite diverse cultural and aesthetic 
heritages— touchstones includ- 
ing South African gumboot dance, 
downtown postmodern dance of 
New York City's final 20th century 
decades, Spiritual Baptist traditions 
of Trinidad and Tobago, classical 
ballet, Israeli choreographer Ohad 
Naharin,Tai Chi... Reggie encour- 
ages quick, high contrast, even 
surprising changes of physicality: 
though some precision is want- 
ing in the description, technically 
it requires throwing oneself into 
another body, and then another, and 
then another. And technically this 
requires, as Reggie has emphasized 
and as seems quite fruitful, a "core 
orientational focus" on, in, the pel- 
vis. A unifying orientation of bodily 
focus for a diversifying or multiply- 
ing assumption of body. 



Lauren Dawson 
January 28, 2013 

I walk around the dance studio 
slowly tuning into my own body. 
My feet lift up and down in a 
rhythmic pattern as I feel my weight 
shift from heel to toe and heel 
to toe again. It is all about body 
awareness, but rather an internal 
awareness of how I feel within 
myself. The physicality of dance 
is of course one of its main 
components that can easily be 
lost in over analysis and intellec- 
tualization. It's true that different 
forms of dance and post-modern 
dance especially are artistic 
expressions of the choreogra- 
pher and their influences, 
but this expres- ^ 
sionofartis The^ e ^ N 
incased within 
the body. 

Never before have I taken 
the time to truly open my men- 
tal awareness to the way every 
portion of my body moved in 
space. While walking around, 
tuning in to the soreness in 
my shoulder blades and the 
lengthening of my joints, I 
realized everyone has the 
same limbs in the same 
place but every body is a very 
distinct and different piece 
of artwork. These four divides 
are all held together by one 
pivotal point; the pelvis. The 
pelvis is the central point for 
the body. It acts as a ground- 
ing point from which all other 
types of movement can flow. 
In performing Reggie's move- 
ments the importance of the 
pelvis is vital for me in keeping 
myself grounded. Whenever I 
was confused in the movements, 
which to be completely honest 
happened quite often, I thought 
about the position of the pelvis. Yet 
I was still confused. My pelvis was 
not ready for this large responsibil- 
ity. I've never depended on it this 
much before and I felt I had a large 
amount of catching up to do in 
accordance to its abilities. Perhaps 
my pelvis will step up to the chal- 
lenge that it has been given. With 
time, effort, and of course that fan- 
tastic technique called rehearsal. 



Karlanna Lewis 
February 1 , 201 3 

What are we talking about?Talking 
about talking?Talking about writ- 
ing?Talking about words? Now I'm 
just riffing... 
—Reggie Wilson 

If dance-writers faced one 
eternal question, the ques- 
tion would be how to put 
words to a wordless art. Yet 
to me that very challenge is 
enticing. What words can do 
is preserve the experiential 
essence of a dance for those 
who didn't experience the 
dance in the moment, or 
even for those who did, to 
preserve the experiential 
essence in the best approxi- 
mation of a time machine- 
taking the dancers and their 
watchers back to a moment 
when bodies were giants 
and gravity was a force under 
human control. 
I once heard dancers have 
five strengths— technique, 
musicality, beauty, poetry 
and charisma. A strong 
background in ballet or 
modern dance gives technique, 
but in Mr. Wilson's work, musical- 
ity is a new animal. Counts are 
as subjective as gravity 
in his work. 
^ A Counts 
are as 
fluid as 
the spine 

rolling up and down its three 
positions. Counts don't adhere 
to the standard 5-6-7-8 of 
"dancers' counts," just as up 
becomes larger than "danc- 
ers' up." 

Counts are the spaces 
between the clap, or the 

stomp, or the switch of pelvis. 

And in those spaces too is the 

beauty. "Don't be dramatic," Mr. 

Wilson urged us, "just move the 
pelvis." See from the pelvis, and 
the pelvis moves by its own 
vast intelligence. 
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on Reggie Wilson 



but. . . After school, we all worked in different places. Alicia Cheng and 

Ariel [Apte Carter, founding partner] went to Doyle Sarah Gephart 

Partners, Sarah went to 2x4, and I went to Cooper RESPONSE 

Hewitt Museum. Anyway, we just missed each other, 
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ing stuck. 



Barbara [Glauber] was the one who helped me with 
many of my roadblocks by saying, you know, "Focus on 27 



Do you feel that your thesis informs your work today? 
Yes. If not the thesis specifically, my time at Yale has 
undoubtedly informed how I think about and practice 
design, everyday. 

Did it inform your first job out of school? Do you feel as 
though it's more 
ated, or vice ver 
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Yoonjai Choi 
RESPONSE 




Is there a part th 
seem irrelevant i 
A Looking ba 
evant to me 



least during my time there) was differentiated from that 
of comparable programs because the focus was on 
the visual method, instead of the visual subject. It was 
about learning through doing, rather than learning 
through learning, which can never be irrelevant. 
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The Acheson Prize Issue 

FIRST PLACE 

The Historiography of Postwar 
and Contemporary Histories 
of the Outbreak of World War I 
Tess McCann 
91 

SECOND PLACE 

Sinking Their Claws into 
the Arctic: Prospects for 
Sino-Russian Relations in the 
World's Newest Frontier 
TaoTao Holmes 
75 



THIRD PLACE (TIED) 

The Invisible Ring and 
the Invisible Contract: 
Corporate Social Contract 
as the Normative Basis 
of Corporate Environmental 
Responsibility 
Dilong Sun 
57 

Four Ways to Matter in 
Pakistan: How Four of 
Pakistan's Most Important 
Politicians Retained Power 
in Exile, 1984 -2014 
Akbar Ahmed 
33 
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The notion of chaos or 
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MUKSt FECKHAM. MAN'S RAGE FOR 

CHAOS: BIOLOGY. BEHAVIOR ANn 
THE ARTS. NEW YORK: SCHOCKEN 
BOOKS, 1973. 33. 
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Katsnelson, 72 
Ibid., 80. 

In some of his peasant portraits, 
Malevich removes even color 
as a denning characteristic. See 
Sarabianov, 147. 

One should note, too, that the 
titles of many of Malevich's 
peasant paintings communicate 
a similar idea: nearly all of 
them provide the viewer with 
only the gender of the figure 
portrayed. These generic titles 
further remove the individual 
from the painting in quite a 
radical way. 

Elena Basner, "Malevich's 
Paintings in the Collection 
of the Russian Museum 
(The Matter of the Artist's 
Creative Evolution)" in Kazimir 
Malevich in the Russian 
Museum, ed. Yevgenia Petrova, 
St. Petersburg: State Russian 
Museum, 2000. 



Kazimir Malevich. Girls in the Field, 1928-32. 
Oil on canvas. 106 x 125 cm. 



the viewer with a figure devoid of flesh, a corpse-like peas- 
ant. What is so powerful about this result is that hopelessness 
and despair emerge quite naturally from Malevich's extreme 
visualization of the Soviet dream: by reducing the peasant to 
a universal figure, Malevich has created a cold, lifeless figurine. 
Given the actual plight of the peasants under the Stalinist pro- 
gram of forced collectivization — a plight that Malevich, who 
often self-identified as a peasant, must have been aware of 
and sympathetic towards — this implication becomes all the 
more poignant. 10 

This reductio ad absurdum of Soviet iconography forms a 
common thread that runs throughout Malevich's second peas- 
ant cycle. 11 In Girls in the Field, Malevich pushes the de-individ- 
ualization of the peasant even further. Aside from coloration, 
none of the three girls display any defining characteristics. 12 
The three figures stand on the same plane; in the same, inactive 
stance. Here, Malevich pushes his use of white to define the 
figure to its extreme. The color on the peasants' torsos entirely 
fails to convey a sense of volume. The forms are left empty, 
hollow. The girl on the far left, perhaps the best example of this 
effect, appears in places as merely the outline of a figure. The 
individual seems to have been cut out of the painting by the 
hand of a censor. 13 

Here one should also note two tropes that, though absent 
from Complex Presentiment, are near staples within Malevich's 

second peasant cycle: first, 
a reliance on cross-like 
perspective; and second, an 
emphasis on the emptiness 
of the inactivity of the peas- 
ants' hands. In Girls in the 
Field, as in many of Malev- 
ich's peasant portraits, the 
three figures stand pressed 
up against the picture plane 
with the landscape unfold- 
ing behind them towards a 
high horizon line. The result 
is a clear "cross" shape. 14 
This compositional detail 
alone contains some of the 
same double-meanings 
as Malevich's engagement 
with Socialist iconography. 
Is one to take the cross 
to signify the peasant's mes- 
sianic power, or his cruci- 
fixion? Second, the painting 
displays Malevich's interest in gesticulation — or rather, the lack 
thereof. Here, the girls stand with their hands hanging empty 
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up FOR" THAT 11 when she got TO" THE" bot- 
tom. Holding THE" 1 lantern AS ,n high AS"' she 
could, she cried: "Mortmain, I've come TO" 



rescue YOU"! It's Topaz, Mortmain! You're HIS* 
safe!" FATHER* shot up into a silting position, 
gasping: "Cireal GOD 41 ! What's happened?" 
Then she swooped on TO" him AND" THE" 
bed went down wallop, ITS 24 he:id AND B toot 
very nearly meeting ov er them. 

Choking with laughter, Thomas and" i 1 

dodged out OF* sight AND v down THE ! saps. 
FROM" 7 THERE 43 we could hear a perfecl bul 
I aba] oo— FATHER" was managing TO" curse, 



saw THE S lantern coming down THE" 
mound. Then Simon tactfully decided not 
TO" BE* seen AND^ went TO" wait IN 23 



lit up a targe 



"Shall we vanish, too?" said Thomas. 
"NO*, we'd better get THE S meeting 



MAKE" 1 waking-up noises, AND" laugh all at called brightly 



We ran towards them AS they crossed 
THE" bridge. Topaz was hanging on TO H 
father's ami — I' heard her say: "Lean on 
me. Mortmain, lean on me" — LIKE 44 link- 
Lord htunlleroy TO" HIS™ grandfather. 
"Are YOU 41 all right, FATHER"?" I 1 



THE'' same lime, while Topaz did a son OF 4 
double-bass cooing. 

A SIMPLE ACROSTIC 

The first letters of each <i/vrw answers 
mid DOWNWARD rped m where Rose 
i\ hiding. 

i. - a haawteVritfn 
i ■ You <gn thin cul off it tfca barber'*. 
X - A link bit more than nensnr;. 
•J. - Put thiH tin a Mta* 
5. - A torxt- man una I in Ihr omn. 



"M\ dear \oung jailers" said FATHER*, 
rather exhaustedly. "Yes, I 1 THINK 2 I 1 shall 
survive— IF* Topaz will stop treating me 
AS ,H IF 42 I 1 were both THE s little princes IN 2 ' 

THE 3 Tower." 

AS"' HE* went imo THE" kitchen To- 
paz hung back, grabbed mv arm AND" did 
ONE 1 OF 4 her most endearing quick chang- 
es into hard-headedness. 

"Cut back AND ,S see what he's writ- 
ten," she whispered. 

We dashed up THE* mound; luckily I 1 
still had Simon's torch. 

"Heavens, this IS" a thrilling moment" 

I 1 said AS 1 " we stood IN :4 front OF 1 THE s 

'Hadn't YOU 4 ' better leave them together rustic table. "Perhaps ONE* da) \' shall BE * 



HE* snatched THE* top sheet off, then 
let out a gasp OF 4 astonishment. 

The whole OF 4 THE 5 page underneath 
was covered with large block capitals— bad- 
ly formed ones, such AS' 0 a child MAKES"' 
when learning TO 11 write. AS W I 1 moved 
THE S torch along THE ' lines, we read: 



wttka 



7. - ifh-Mhrsi 



FOR® a While?" said Simon 

"Yes, let her WORK :i off her worst histri- 
onics," I 1 said TO" Thomas. 

We waited IN* THE" courtyard until we 

PRACTICE MAXES PERFECT: HANDWRITING EXERCISE 



describing IT 4 " IN 33 father's biography" 

Thomas took THE s stone off THE' 
FIRST'" pile OF 4 paper. "Uxik, this IS'' 
THE " beginning." HE * said AS 10 THE' torch 
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"Oh. Thomas!" I 1 moaned. "We've 
turned HIS 3 " brain." 

"Rubbish. YOU 44 heard how sanely 
HE 2 * was talking — " 

"Well, perhaps he's recovering but — 
don't YOU 44 see what's happened?" Sud- 
denly IT 41 ' had come back TO" me. "Don't 
YOU 4t remember what I 1 shouted under 
THE" door when I 1 was SO'" upset? 'Write 
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for the program. They 
were made around 
the program. Like the 
Whitney posters, the 
sign. You know, the sign 




No, that's not my thesis. 
That's my presentation 
from September. Which 
is even worse. Jesus, 

A don't read that part. It 
was trying so hard. 

See, mine would have made 
sense if Paul hadn't got- 
ten involved. Like I had 
something that made a 
semblance of sense. . . 
and then I had a chat 
with Paul, and it all went 



downhill from there. But 
essentially, the thesis 
was a catalyst for me 
to abandon graphic 
design as a discipline, 

o/^ I m i i^oo i+ \a/oo 




li way li piuyiai 1 1 

was structured, it was 
the most important 
thing. Like you could 
almost do nothing, but 
if you turned a thesis 
book in at the end, they 
were cool. 

But essentially, isn't the 

thesis supposed to be a 
diary or a record of your 
two years there? 

I think when we were doing 
it, it was in a weird spot, 
where it was no longer, 
like, a 200-page 



rnnter: Kicon aucio / 1 uu, 
Color Laser Printer 



faper: Lopy reaper, Jir/o host-eons. 
Content, 11" x 17", 201b 
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In many ways, I entered the field of graphic 
design distrusting it Before design, my 
undergraduate economics and history papers 
were often written in various reactionary 
forms including a fictional story, a lecture, 
and in video. At home, I made in-camera 
edited videos including a western, a horror, 
and a racist satire, and my first act of 
design was an animated gif-intensive website 
manipulated through a free download kit. 
These acts were representative of an unhoned 
working method in irony and naive "rule- 
breaking^ Later on, as a writer, I disliked 
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Photoshop, my job was to trace out people 
from the day's most compelling Images, 
which would then become Image masks that 
would be pasted throughout the rest of the 
newspaper. The Image masks were especially 
difficult because they usually involved the 
intricate tracings of people's hair, often 
tousled while passionately conducting an 
orchestra or scoring winning soccer goals. 
But the most difficulty came from having 
to complete each one in under 5 minutes. 
I quickly learned to enjoy operating software 

at PYtrpmpIv hi oh cnpprfc nvpr a continuous 
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My tirst jou m ^ «f- uve uecame an adventure of "documentary 

a nightshift Action" revolving around a ftotoSSr^ 



Tlo Daily newspaper in Hong Kong. Using named Ronald ChangTa doo je ^ ™ 



Gross Cost of Printing: 



Gross Cost of Paper 
to r 
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The Autocolloto is built from a scanner, cd player, keyboard, 

mouse, a few thousand computer instructions and an initially blank "| "| Q 

screen. With source materials of their choice, users create a 
typewriter collage that dances to their music; elements interact In 
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Muriel Cooper 



six-month project. The store- 
front printshop was to be called 
Dexter Sinister. 
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Well ... All this does sound 
SO neat and tidy in the retelling. 




I'm certain it also sounds rather 
self-congratulatory. It's also relatively 
old news. So then, I'll return *now* to 



IBM Model 01 Typewriter 
1935 




ing, it was absolutely nothing like I 
expected. My time in New Haven 
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the Visible Language Workshop was moved to 
another new home in building E1 5. 
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1 2 The Media Lab (and the Visible Language Workshop) 
were housed in I. M. Pei's Weisner Building, or E1 5 

The notion that designers should use the tools 
of production themselves had dovetailed nicely 
with the evolution of technology and the poten- 
tial graphic qualities of these new interfaces. 
A process that began with typesetting on the 



Xerox Star Personal Computer 
1981 



I'm certain it also sounds rather 
self-congratulatory. It's also relatively 
old news. So then, Til return *now* to 



The work of the Visible Language Workshop 
continued to move progressively away from print 
and towards the digital realm. However, Cooper 
remained concerned with the goal and methods 
of print, if no longer in its associated production 
methods: typography, display, and the inclusive 
relationship between designer and user were all 
investigated on the screen. An excellent exam- 
ple of the evolving approach and research can 
be found in a 1 989 issue of Design Quarterly (the 
Walker Art Center's design publication). Cooper 
was the guest-editor, and the issue showcased 
several projects originating from research at the 
Visible Language Workshop. 





1 4 David Small's Fundamentals of Color electronic book, 
showing two "pages." 

David Small developed The Fundamentals of 
Color (1 987-88), an electronic book that "uses 
transparency to make shifts from English to 
German translations of the text, and includes an 
annotation editor that will save comments and 
replay them." The so-called "annotation editor" 
predicts the PDFformat with its comment and 
mark-up functionality that, today, are a stan- 
dard part of the user experience in a PDF reader 
like Adobe Acrobat or Apple's Preview. 

Other work shown included a rendering by Mas- 
simo Ontani depicting a domestic scene. The 
elements in the composition were created using 
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their opposite. A black and white image be-comes argument, fight, or disagreement can often give 
more bold and graphic as its contrast is increased. rise to the most profound learning experiences. As 
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